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FOREWORD 


H ISTORY, though a comparatively late addition to 
the curriculum, is now firmly established as an 
essential part of education in schools of every type. 
This is not because it is, like some facility in the use 
of language or of figures, a practical requirement with¬ 
out which we cannot meet the ordi.-' *y needs ot We. 
History is never likely to be a bread ' jad-butter subject 
for more than a handful of specialists. It has, however, 
a high educational value, and this of two kinds : in the 
first place as a means of general culture, a widening o 
the mental horizon, without which no one can be called 
educated ; and in the second place as giving a par¬ 
ticular kind of training, of special value for the needs 
of modern life, which is not to be obtained so well 
in other branches of school work. This double pur¬ 
pose needs to be kept clearly in view, since on the aim 
that we have before us in teaching any subject must 
depend both what we attempt to teach and the methods 


that we employ. „ r, r 

Education, whether we think of it as ending a 
teen or as continued through the secondary schoo 
and university, has not only to see that certain menta 
tools are acquired, and some skill in using t kiu, u 
has also to furnish a general background of know- 
ledge and mental habit, which, more than anything in 
his surroundings, is the hall-mark that distinguishes 
civilized from primitive man. One part of this mental 
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background is concerned with his physical environment 
the world in which he lives and the forces at work m 
it, a world in which every increase of knowledge means 
increase of mastery. The other ts concerned rather 
with his social environment, the institutions he has 
made and the conditions under which he lives, in which 
also knowledge of how they have come to be what 
they are is necessary if they are to be changed tor 
the better. To supply this knowledge of our social 
environment is the educational purpose of history; 
and history is therefore to be looked upon as being, 
broadly speaking, the record of man’s progress, irregular 
and uncertain as it has been, in civilization, showing 
the contributions of different races and epochs, but 
focused mainly on our own, in order to make clear 
the conditions, local and international, which shape our 
lives and which in turn we have to shape. 

And besides this background of knowledge there is 
also the mental habit that the study of history can give. 
It should be a training in judgment, of the sort that 
is required even in reading the daily paper, and much 
more in making up our minds about any of the questions, 
political or economic, that affect our lives so closely. 
It can be the best of trainings in weighing evidence 
and trying to find out the real facts of a case, in reason¬ 
ing from such data as we have to the conclusions we 
must draw from them, and in testing these conclusions 
by submitting them to the light of further evidence. 
And we should not forget, either, to make it a training 
in imagination, practice in trying to put ourselves in 
other people’s shoes, looking at things with their 
eyes, and seeing what we should have done in the 
same circumstances ; which is also a training in the 
8 
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sympathy and spirit of give-and-take without which no 

“irrS^Tbackgroundof knowledge and mental 
JM-fSe aJof the ^tory teach^.t.s plam 

that he has no light task before him. ^ {o set 

Toutlt^History'i'not'to'be made, for the child, 

» of datCS Uttles’ and a°Uances n , 

is it to be made a means of mculcaung he kmd^ 

patriotism that believes one s own ■ bt an( j 

been always victorious and a ways The 

that looks upon other nations as lesser btee ° 

living history lesson is neither confined 

the teacher and notes neatly cop ) learning 

to reading in an overcrowded text-book orolearmg 

by rote from some starved compendium. bcr 

is to get the full value from his sub,ect 
that history (in Milton’s phrase) is 'but s y 
large, and he will wish h,s pupils to associate 
did 8 the Greeks, with the Muses rather .ban, « too 

many of us have been led to o, w children 

Dryasdust school. He will temembe also hat 

learn not merely by taking in, but ‘till.™ orC .°?' 8 He 
out, and in either case only by their own acU 

will see to it, therefore,that th = h, f ? t filling in the 

occasion for constructive wor , I tion As 

way of research, and for genuine reproducoon 

to how he can do all this at the various stages of th 
school course, he will find -ch elof a 

^ fmd here wise advice on such 
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subjects as correlation, co-operative work, original 
reading, note-taking, and many other questions of 
matter and method. In every chapter, indeed, he will 
come upon something worth taking to heart and sug¬ 
gestive of possibilities in his own work. 

Taught on the lines here set out, history will not be 
a dull matter of memorizing facts with little compre¬ 
hension and less interest, and leaving for ultimate result 
in after-years, as the tide ebbs, a few names and dates 
like wrack on the shore. It will be to the child an 
experience that awakens interest, appeals to imagination, 
and encourages reflection ; one that at the same time 
opens a world of delight and provides the material and 
the training needed for dealing with the actual problems 
of to-day and of to-morrow. 

J. H. BADLEY 

Bedales School 
August 1929 
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PREFACE 

T HIS book has been undertaken in response to the 
request of my colleagues and many of my students, 
and is based on some lectures given in the Department 
of Education in the University of Bristol The student 
or inexperienced teacher invariably finds the teaching 
of history very difficult indeed, and there are, 

present time very few books to help him. 
seems to want is a book dealing with those practical 
problems of the classroom with which he is daily in 
contact. This need I have attempted to meet in th 
following pages. The book is not intended for ex¬ 
perienced history teachers, for from them 
have much to learn, but is primarily for the young 
teacher, though I venture to hope some part . may 
appeal to a tider audience. My only ^hficauon 
for writing at all is the experience I have had which, 
though limited to two schools—Roedcan, B 8 ’ 

and Bedales, Petersfield-and covering only a few yea , 
yet has bee^ in some ways unique in that I have had a 
free hand to ‘try out’ any ideas or methods^The 
suggestions of the following pages, w a cv ^ 

worth, are at least based on actual experience ^ 

shall show, I have no ‘special’ method of b 

advocate: the subject, I think, is too wide and deep 

to allow of any such solution of its problems. Rathe 
I have tried to discuss many methods, keep g ^ ^ ^ 
out to the practical aspects as far as possi c. ^ 
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problem of presenting history to the child in school 

which has concerned me here. 

My thanks are due to the following publishers for 
permission to quote extracts from their publications in 
Chapter XI: Messrs Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd., 
for three extracts from The Reign of Henry VII from 
Contemporary Sources , by Professor A. F. Pollard; Messrs 
Blackie and Son, Ltd., for one extract from Readings 
in English History from Original Sources, vol. i, by Messrs 
R. B. Morgan and E. J. Bailey; Mr T. Wright and 
Messrs Hodder and Stoughton, for one extract from 
Cowper's Letters, by Mr T. Wright; and Messrs A. and 
C. Black, Ltd., for the extracts from Studies in the Teaching 
of History, by Professor M. W. Keatinge. 

I wish also to thank Professor Helen M. Wodehouse 
and Miss Edith Birkhead, my colleagues, for very 
kindly reading through the first draft of my book, and 
for the encouragement they gave me. I am also greatly 
indebted to my sister, Janet Drummond, of Bedales, 
Petersfield, for her constant help and valuable sugges¬ 
tions while the work was in progress. To Mr J. H. 
Badley I wish to express my thanks for his very great 
kindness in writing the Foreword to this book, and 
for his suggestions on reading the proofs. I cannot 
but add my thanks also for the complete liberty to make 
experiments in my subject afforded me when on the 
staff of his school. Perhaps my chief debt is acknow¬ 
ledged in the dedication. 


H. A. D. 
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CHAPTER I 

BASIS 

H ISTORY is the study of man and of his develop¬ 
ment in society. Some such conception, throwing 
as it does the emphasis on man and on his relation to 
the time in which he lived, is essential to the teacher of 
history, if to no one else. Most teachers would agree 
that it is the social side of things which it is really 
important for our children in school to learn. To 
the average person, however, history still remains, as it 
has always done, a matter of kings and queens. Reform 
Bills and battles, facts and dates. But this idea is 
passing, and will pass, as the social life of our own and 
all times is made the keynote of the history course in 
school. 

It may be to the point to examine first why history 
should be included in the curriculum of any school. One 
thing is quite certain—that it has no immediate, practical, 
utilitarian value. Children very often question its posi¬ 
tion on this account, and the parents echo their children, 
and there is no getting away from the obvious answer. 
History is not a bread-and-butter subject, and, un¬ 
like simple arithmetic, the children will not necessarily 
use it directly on leaving school. It is true that we 
may feel that many people in high places would be the 
better for a knowledge of history—the diplomat, t e 
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theologian, the economist, and, above all, the politician 
—yet we must confess that many of these can and do get 

on without it. , , 

This does not, however, entirely settle the question. 

There have been reasons put forward for the study of 
history which are taken to outweigh the objection of the 
utilitarian parent or child. Let us examine a few of these. 
The first, which was prominent in the last century, and 
which reappears in a modified form in the Board of 
Education Suggestions for Teachers (1927), 1 is that history 
teaches valuable moral lessons. A superficial glance 
through the pages of history, however, would soon 
show that this reason is strangely inadequate, for surely it 
is easy to see the wicked flourishing in the past as well 
as in the present, and in the history lesson the wicked 
have to be dealt with as well as the good. In actual 
practice, too, I have always found that it is a Frederick 
the Great, a Richelieu, or a Walpole who, though far 
from moral, has a greater fascination and interest for 
children than, say, Shaftesbury Oi Florence Nightingale. 
The good people are so often dull that neither teacher 
nor taught wants to linger over them. No one nowa¬ 
days, I suppose, would seriously suggest that the teacher 
should draw moral lessons from the history he teaches, 
yet it is important to notice that this is not his business 
even if he would like to do so. 

Again, it is suggested that the value of history teach¬ 
ing in school is its part in inculcating patriotism, and 
in forming citizens with such a knowledge of affairs that 
they will be able to claim and use their birthright, and, 
when the time comes, vote aright. Here the difficulty 

1 Suggestions for the Consideration of Teac/jers and ot/jers concerned in the 
Work of Public Elementary Schools (H.M.S.O., 1927). 
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lies in what one means by patriotism and good citizen¬ 
ship. There has been far too much of the type which 
says “ Our country, right or wrong.” It is quite easy 
to teach history in such a way that one’s country will 
always seem right to the uninitiated, but such a patriot¬ 
ism should, of course, be banned altogether, certainly 
in the school. The training of citizens is a difficult 
problem, and certainly consists in more than the few' 
lessons in civics which the history course may or may 
not provide. Then, too, how far the information 
acquired in school of municipal government, the 
Cabinet system, and so on will help the boy or girl to 
vote many years after leaving school is also difficult 
to estimate. For myself, I should say that if voting 
depends on that alone, then we can hardly wonder so 
few people ever bother to vote at all. There is some¬ 
thing, however, that history can do along these lines. 
If children are given an unbiased study ot the history 
of their own country and its relations with others a 
study of world history, and, in connexion with both, 
much opportunity for discussion of everyday happen¬ 
ings, there will surely be laid the foundation of a 
patriotism which knows no frontiers, but which works 
for the “commonwealth of man” and a citizenship ot 
which a nation may well be proud. With such a training 
the question of registering a vote may well be lett to 
the individual concerned. 

If, then, history cannot be given a place in the curri¬ 
culum on any of these grounds, has it any claim ? 1 he 

answer is quite definitely in the affirmative, an main y 
for three reasons. First of all, as Professor Grant 
Robertson has said, history gives the young mind a 
great store-house of knowledge,” in which he may 
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search at will. 1 There are still many to whom know¬ 
ledge for its own sake makes an irresistible appeal, and 
in the case of children it is the business of the school 
to supply that knowledge. Secondly, in the study of 
history the child has to use his mind: his memory, to 
carry the actual matter involved; his imagination, since 
conditions entirely different from our own are being 
continually visualized; and, most important, perhaps, 
his judgment. The study of history, above all, requires 
an intellectual detachment; it involves weighing up 
facts and events, drawing conclusions from people’s 
actions, comparing and contrasting, generalizing over 
wide sweeps of time. All this, though attempted, it 
may be, only in a rudimentary way, is present in all 
good history teaching, and would, by itself alone, claim 
for the subject a place even in the overcrowded curri¬ 
culum of our schools. 

Finally—and this is, perhaps, the most essential point 
—history interprets the whole of human life. Very 
few of us but are interested in the world of affairs in 
which we live, and that interest cannot be very real 
unless we go to the root of why things are as they are. 
It is just here that history comes in, giving us that 
knowledge of human society, of institutions, of civiliza¬ 
tions, which we feel we must have if we would under¬ 
stand, even in part, the world around us. Proof of 
this is perhaps hardly needed, but a few examples may 
suffice. In 1914, on the outbreak of the Great War, 
two groups of allies faced one another, the Triple 
Entente—England, France, and Russia—and the Triple 
Alliance—Germany, Austria, and Italy—and most men 

1 The Teaching of History {General, Political, and Social), ch. i (Pitman, 
1921). 
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knew that war between the two would come sooner or 
later. To understand this grouping, however, it is 
necessary certainly to go back to the nineties ot last 
century, if not to review the past hundred years, 1815- 
1914. Again, almost all our Parliamentary customs— 
the choice of the Cabinet from the party in the majority 
in the House of Commons, the position of the Chancellor 
as head of the House of Lords, the procedure for the 
passing of Bills—are matters of history, and can be 
understood only in relation to the past which create 
them. Such an Act as the Trade Disputes Act, again, 
needs a study of the trade union movement of the 
nineteenth century if its significance is to be understood. 
Apart from such examples, events of more ordinary, 
everyday occurrence may often recall to one history o 
great antiquity. Such a case happened in Bristol only 
a few months ago, when the Society of Merchant 
Venturers, because they were still lords of the manor 
over part of Clifton, had to be asked by a large drapery 
firm for permission to remove some granite pillars in 
the course of its construction of new premises. Mor cy 
reaches the very heart of this problem when he says. 

It is the present which really interests us : it is the 
present we seek to understand and explain. war * 
know what man thought and did in the thirteenth century, 
not out of a dilettante or idle antiquarian s curiosity, but 
because the thirteenth century is at the root of what men 
think and do in the nineteenth century. 


Such, then, being the value of the study of history, 
what can we give as the aim of the teacher . t is 
certainly not to enable the class to accumulate in orma 
tion, whether for present use or for a future examination, 
though this in many schools seems the main thing 

19 
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attempted. The first aim of all history teaching must 
be to awaken interest in the subject, and to keep it. 
This is all-important, and, in the elementary school at 
least, the only thing to be attempted. Besides this, 
much more will be done by the way ; for instance, much 
information will probably be acquired, but if children 
in school get a desire to learn and to read for themselves, 
then something really worth while will have been accom¬ 
plished for them. This interest at which we aim is 
something more than entertainment, though entertain¬ 
ment may also have a place in the history classroom. 
The interest has to be aroused, and, much more im¬ 
portant, has to be maintained, so that children may be 
willing because of it to undergo that drudgery which 
learning of any subject sooner or later involves. Once 
the enthusiasm is there the drudgery takes on a new 
meaning. What Professor Sir John Adams has said 
of the New Teaching in general applies with equal force 
here. “ The New Teaching,” he says, 

does not seek to free pupils from effort, but to encourage 
them to strenuous work ; does not seek to get rid of 
drudgery, but to make it tolerable by giving it a meaning, 
and showing its relation to the whole learning process 
in school, and to the whole process of living in the 
world. 1 

With older children the teacher should also aim at 
developing a habit of historical thinking—a habit of 
right thinking. Mr F. C. Happold, in his interesting 
pamphlet The Study of History in Schools, 2 has shown 
what this means: 

The New Teaching, edited by Sir John Adams (Hodder and Stoughton, 
1922). 

2 Published by Bell (1927). 
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the ability to collect, examine and correlate facts, and to 
express the result in clear and vivid form, freedom from 
bias and irrational prejudices, the ability to think and argue 
logically, and to form an independent judgment supported 
by the evidence which is available, and at the same time, 
the realization that every conclusion must be regarded 
as a working hypothesis to be modified or rejected in the 
light of fresh evidence. 

Every piece of work the children are given to do may 
be of value in the training process. The teacher should 
remember that it is his business to see that his pupils 
are given the right material on which to exercise their 
faculties, and the opportunities of doing so. 

An attempt will be made throughout this book to 
show how far these primary aims may be realized. Two 
points are, however, fundamental, and may be mentioned 
here. Above all things, every teacher must first know 
his subject, and then know his children. Certainly ot 
history it can be said that no teacher can read too much. 
He should, indeed, read as widely and as deeply as he 
can, and from this reading will come at least that 
faculty of illustration and command of detail which 
helps so much in making history the living thing it 
should be. As Lord Bryce put it, the teacher 

must have the power of realizing the dead past in a living 
present, must, in fact, have a touch ot imagination, as ve 
as a vastly larger amount ot positive knowledge than he 
will attempt to pile upon the memory ot his class. 

Children should be made to feel their history, to take 
sides in discussions, to talk about its problems just as 
naturally as they would about their own affairs. This 
enthusiasm is perhaps first caught from the teachci, 

1 J. B. Bryce, “The Teaching of Civic Duty,” an article in l be 
Contemporary Review, vol. Ixiv, July, ^ 93 * 
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and so he should have something at any rate of that 
intensity of feeling for history so strongly marked in 
Arnold, the great pioneer of history teaching in the 
nineteenth century. The well-known passage by his 
biographer, A. P. Stanley, will be remembered : 

The usages of the past were habitually in his mind and 
haunted him even in sleep with a vividness which would 
bring before him some of the most striking passages m 
Ancient History—as if present at the assassination of Cjesar, 
remembering distinctly his conversation with Brutus and all 
the tumult of the scene in the Capitol, or again at the siege 
of Jerusalem in the army of Titus, or walking round the 
walls of Syracuse with Alcibiadcs; or watching the events 
of the civil wars of Rome, crowded by the vagaries of a 
dream into the space of twenty-four hours, with all their 
different characters—Sylla especially with the livid spots 
upon his face, but yet with the air and manner of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Clavcrhousc. 1 

This may seem far-fetchcd and impossible for the 
twentieth-century classroom, but it contains much truth. 
The teacher of to-day needs the same wealth of know¬ 
ledge, the same interest and enthusiasm for the subject, 
as Arnold had. And, finally, “ Know your children ” 
—a maxim for teaching of every kind, for without it 
very little of value can ever be done. What will it 
involve ? Certainly choosing for them work which is 
suited to their interests and capacity, and which demands 
the most from them ; being always accessible, more¬ 
over, for advice and help when it is needed, ever 
ready to listen to youthful enthusiasms and problems 
and to discuss them freely and humanly. These at 
least. And for these things the teacher will surely need 
much sympathy and understanding, especially the capa- 

1 A. P. Stanley, Ufc of Thomas Arnold (Murray, 1904). 
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city for seeing children’s difficulties quickly and helping 

most in any teacher. 
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CHAPTER II 

SYLLABUS 

I N any school the syllabus for a subject depends 
largely on factors entirely outside the control of the 
teacher concerned. There is, first of all, the amount 
of time allotted. This varies, but, on an average, in 
an elementary school history is given 60-90 minutes 
per week, in a secondary school 90-120 minutes. It 
need hardly be said that this is always considered hope¬ 
lessly inadequate. Something in consequence usually 
has to go, and it is very often the case—since the ground 
marked out has to be covered—that spoon-feeding and 
lecturing by the teacher is the only solution. Again 
and again one is met by the cry, “ Yes, an excellent 
method—but there isn’t the time for it.” Surely, how¬ 
ever, the real solution is to be found in doing less, and 
doing it in the right way ; in other words, to make 
no attempt to cover a very large period, but rather to 
interest the children, to accustom them to work for and 
by themselves. If that is done, then I believe that part 
of the history which has had to be omitted will be 
covered by the children some day, and whether it is 
done in school or outside does not really matter. 

Closely connected with the question of time is that 
of the particular bias the school has, for we still have 
our schools where one subject is relatively much more 
important than others—mathematics, science, or another. 
*4 
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Finally, there is the ever burning question of an 
examination to be passed. Almost every child at school 
has to pass an examination of School Certificate standard 
at about the age of sixteen or seventeen years. Thoug 
this, it is true, has become almost a pledge from the 
school to the parents, yet teachers on the whole make fa 
too much of it. The syllabus should certainly pror ide 
for an examination year, but to make this the hinge on 
which the whole school career of a child turns is surely 
quite wrong. The examination year is very often spent 

in revising what has been done the previous year or 

i q inst waste of time, and is bound 
even two years. This is just waste u > 

to kill any interest the children may have in the subject 

A form of ‘cram’ may have to be resorted to by some 

children before the examination year is safelyI?™> 
it should not be the only method adopted. Th p 
examination has to be accepted by all teachers, but, 
given good teaching in the school before the examina¬ 
tion year, I am convinced that an examination in history 
can be taken by any child of average intelligence in h 
stride ” as we say, and as part of an ordinary year 

n drawing up any scheme of work in history con¬ 
tinuity must 8 be P the first aim. Children should never 

leave school having ‘done’ only the Tu dor * 
Stuarts. This continuity in history may be achieved 
in two ways : (*) by the concentric method, cov or mg 

each year of the school life; ( 4 ) by the periodic method 

extending over the entire school life of the child Flic 
concentric method generally aims at covering a long 
period of history {eg., the whole of English y 

from carhest times to the present day) each yea b 
from different aspects-the history of Parliament, 
the Church, of the Navy, and so on. The arg 

c e - iVp ■ A S 2 
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this method is that children are not so likely to forget 
what they have learned, as the whole period is covered 
each year. This, however, could hardly compensate for 
the inevitable boredom of children and teacher, for it 
would, I think, be impossible not to lose interest when 
the freshness of an entirely new period is quite ruled out. 

The second method—the periodic—in spite of the 
fact that it may mean that children in Form V have not 
at their finger-tips what they learned in Form II, does 
give the compensation of a new period, with its un¬ 
known interests, each year. 

It is possible in general to secure a continuous course 
for most children in school, but there are, of course, ex¬ 
ceptions—the backward child, the child who falls behind 
because of illness or of change of school, the child who 
gets a double remove. These are all problems for the 
teacher, and can, I think, be successfully solved if the 
classes are small, and if a method of individual work is 
adopted in part, at any rate, of the history time. Of 
this, however, more will be said later. 

Continuity being the main aim in the making of a 
syllabus, it is further necessary to chose the matter to 
suit the age, the capacity, and to some extent the environ¬ 
ment of the children. It is obvious, I think, that no 
teacher would give the same type of history lesson to 
a child of eight and to another of sixteen, but can we 
get any general ideas as to what should govern his 
choice ? Professor Cock has suggested three periods, 1 
and while these are in the secondary school fairly well 
defined, they cannot always be placed exactly according 
to age. However, a rough idea can be given. For the 
early stages, say untfer the age of eleven, the story is the 

1 A. A. Cock, Tte History Lesson (Arnold). 
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thing, and it must be as vivid and romantic and pictur¬ 
esque as possible. This is, speaking generally, the age 
for biography. After eleven the interest in things 
around is aroused, and this is the time for social history 
pure and simple. Following this we have the ater 
stage, where, though the social interest remains, yet the 
horizon in general is widened, and the interest mo 
often lies across the seas and in other countries an 
civilizations than our own. This division canno , o 
course, be arbitrary, nor would it always be followed 
but it should give the general trend of the work, 
would not, of course, rule out a study of European 
history by a class of fourteen-year-olds, but probab y 
this study would be concerned merely with such thin s 
as monasticism, the guilds, the trading eagues, ra 
than with political history. In the same way, the study 
of medieval England by a Sixth Form wou a n 
certainly take a constitutional rather than a socia turn 
though the latter aspect would not be entirely neg cc e . 

One further question to be settled before the syllabus 
can be determined is whether outlines or detailed stu y 
should be used in the history course. There is som - 
thing to be said for either method. In the case of 
tailed study more time will be allotted to the practical 
side ; much use will be made of illustrations and models 
which will be made in connexion with the work ; source 
will be used as much as possible ; visits wi a 
made. Such a period as Norman England talc 
a term on these lines with children of twelve to thirteen, 

would be of very great value. 

The outline study, provided it is something more than 

dry bones, may be of very great interest too, for in th 
way a longer period can be studied, embracing [ 
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several movements, the interaction of which can be seen 
and appreciated. This study of cause and effect is 
interesting in itself, and does appeal to the older boy or 
girl. For the most part, therefore, the detailed study 
would be reserved for the junior forms, the outline 
for the middle and upper school. Again, this is not 
a hard and fast distinction, for occasionally, I think, a 
year’s detailed study is of very great value anywhere in 
the course. For instance, I have found that the period 
1714-1815 treated mainly with documents makes an 
excellent year’s work immediately previous to that of 
the School Certificate. In some schools a compromise 
between outlines and detailed study seems the best solu¬ 
tion—for instance, an outline period such as 1066-1485, 
with a detailed study of 1066-1215. Professor Keatinge 
makes various suggestions along these lines. 1 

The Syllabus in the Secondary School 

To come now to the content of the syllabus, dealing 
in the first place mainly with that for the secondary 
school, and then with that for the elementary school. 
\\ c have the whole history of the world from which to 
choose : how much do we want ? Do we wish a boy 
to cover the whole of English history, to know any 
ancient, or European, or world history ? How far 
back do we intend to go—to prehistoric times, or to 
kgypt, or to Rome ? How much of the history of the 
early civilizations of the world shall we attempt to 
teach ? Is there a place for naval or military history 
as such in the history course ? How is local history 

1 M - W - keatinge, Studies in the Teaching of History (Black, 1910); 
M. W. Keatinge and N. L. Frazer, A History of Lb,gland for Schools (Black, 
1911; new edition, 1928). 
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to come in ? Can civics be taught with history ? In 
the teaching of English history, is there to be a con¬ 
stitutional, a political, or a social bias and, if so, a 
which stage ? Is European history to be worked out 
incidentally in connexion with English history or as a 
special course ? All these and similar problems confront 
the history teacher, and the form the syllabus will hna ) 
take will depend on his views on these points. A tew 
general suggestions, however, may be of some value here. 

B Ancient Civilisations ,—Some study of the great civiliza¬ 
tions of the past must have a place in every history 
scheme, whether in the elementary or secondary schook 
It is essential, first of all, that the country in which 
the child lives shall be placed in its right setting in the 
history of the world. It is important that childrer 
should realize at once that ancient Britain was not the 
beginning of all things, and so the course of ancient 
history should be introduced early. In taking 
course with little children the matter will have to b 
simple. It is, however, quite possible to give cluldre 

an idea of the civilization of Babylonia, Egypt, 10cn c ’ 
Greece, and Rome simply through a study of the way 
these peoples lived and of their clothes, houses, oo , 
work, amusements, and so on, omitting a most entire 
any mention of political history. A great ca o 
ing, modelling, and acting would be done c ° nnc ‘ 
with this course, and myths and legends would be w 
in as well. A text-book for the children is here a 
difficulty, but is not really necessary, since they can 
build up a book for themselves from their drawings 

“so P far as Greece and Rome are concerned, this method 
i Some suggestions as to books are given in Chapter VII. 
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of studying simply the life of the people can be continued, 
or the history can be grouped round a few of the great 
figures and more stirring events. For myself, however, 

I have always preferred to work a few of the stories, 
such as the stand at Thermopylae or the march of Hanni¬ 
bal, into the general story of the social fife. Almost any 
length of time can be used on this ancient history, but, 
if need be, it can be fitted into a year’s course. Some¬ 
times a full year given to the history of Rome may be 
worth while. With one little group I did this, taking 
Tappan’s Story of the Roman People 1 as a text-book. This 
made a useful bridge between the very elementary work 
of the first year and the more difficult work of the third 
year in the upper school. 

World History .—The place of world history and its 
importance in the history course will be dealt with in a 
later chapter. 2 Like ancient history, it helps to give the 
history course a broader basis, and enables English 
history to be placed in its right setting. It is often 
suggested as a suitable course for the children of ten to 
eleven in our secondary schools, and while it can be 
taken, following the lines of that excellent book of Van 
Loon’s, The Story of Mankind, 3 yet it is a difficult course, 
and one which is not nearly so well suited to this age 
as that on ancient history already suggested. A better 
place for a course of world history is the last year or 
two of school life, after the examination is over. It 
is a course which is sufficiently broad to allow scope 
for the following of individual interest, and makes an 
excellent survey and summary of all the previous work of 

1 E. Tappan, The Story of the Roman People (Harrap, 1914; new edition, 
1 9 2 9 )* * See Chapters V and VI. 

a H. van Loon, The Story of Mankind (Harrap, 1922). 
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the school. For this reason it has particular merit for 
the specialists in subjects other than history, or for those 
who are following a general course, with no particular 

aim (such as a university) in view. 

European History .—Some European history is also 

essential in the school course. At the very least it 
should form a background for English history, and 
wherever English history touches on European the wider 
aspects should be studied. This is generally done in 
the middle school now. But the question arises as 
to whether this is enough. Should a course o P urc Y 
European history be introduced in the midd e sc oo 1 
place of the medieval English history pcrioc . t cer 
tainly can be done, but the teacher must face t e act 
it is considerably more difficult for the children con¬ 
cerned, simply because of the number of countries 
involved and of movements considered. 1 once trie 

such a course with a class of thirteen- and fourteen-year- 

olds of very mixed ability, using Miss I. L. un 
Europe in the Middle Ages 1 as the text-book, and 1 tounc 
that whereas the brighter people had a very goo a 
useful year, thoroughly enjoying themselves, t e 
ward people got quite lost at times. It ma e,^ io\ve > 
a very good sequel to a previous two years stu y 
ancient civilizations. For the older pupils, as ia 
already indicated elsewhere, the main bias wi c ° 
European history, such a century, for instance, as 
eighteenth being best taken from that point ofc view, 
the last one or two years after the examinations arc ov 
a great deal of European history is like y to e s » 
and this is the place for the study of a specia co 

« I. L. Plunkct, Europe_ in the Middle A g <s (Oxford Univcrsi.y Press, 
1929). 
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or period. Otherwise such a study would best be used 
with small groups who have, for one reason and another, 
to mark time before going on to work with the rest of 

the class. 

English History. —English history must quite definitely 
be the basis for most schools from at any rate twelve 
until sixteen, but it should always have a social, consti¬ 
tutional, or European bias, and never be purely political. 
As we have already seen earlier, the medieval period to 
1485 would generally have a social bias if the children 
were under fourteen, a constitutional if sixteen or over. 
After 1485 the bias can be colonial with considerable 
effect. Here, again, of course, the dominant interest 
of the class will have to be studied, and this very 
naturally varies. 

Local History. —As part of English history comes the 
question of local history. Local history may be studied 
in two ways : (1) incidentally, as when the usual course 
touches on parts of history in which the locality was 
concerned— e.g. y the Civil War and its connexion with 
Bristol; (2) through a special course covering a year 
or more. 

In the secondary school it is difficult to see where this 
could be fitted in without sacrificing some part of the 
course which is really more important. Yet it is certain 
that much of the value of history will be lost unless it 
is related to the actual experience of the children and to 
the places with which they arc familiar. It is true, of 
course, that the local history of some places is more 
interesting than others. It would, for instance, be a 
very great loss to the children of Bristol if they did not 
know something of the history of their most interesting 
city. In the elementary schools I should certainly spare 

3 2 
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a year of the syllabus for this. So far as the secondary 

pupils are concerned, this local history might be: worked 

in as an extra school activity through the work of a Hs^ 

torical or Architectural Society. Such a s ° c ‘ et > ’ . 

as the Archseological Society, at Bedales did extrao d, 

narily useful work in fostering an interest in 
remains of all kinds in Hampshire. The boys and gnIs 
who belonged visited places of interest in their free time, 
making notes, drawings, and plans and taking, pho o 
graphs. The value of this lay not only in giving 

a permanent interest in antiquities, but also ‘"“thinl 
their ordinary history a more living and intelli & 

to them. Some such activity should have a place 

eVC <Gvlcs"or^Citi%enship. Closely connected w ^Jbich 
history is the study of civics and c ,tlze " s ^P’ . tQ 
a special chapter has been devoted. u it as 

here that it would, I think, be a sacn ce ’ the 

is done in a few American schools, f 

curriculum in history during three or four yca£ 
middle-school life. A year only I think, could be found 
for it, and this probably near the end. For the rest, 

much might be done quite informaUy--again h g 

extra-school activities-in discuss,ons deba es 
lectures. Reading of the newspapers discuss.^ ^ 

current events, and much informal ta 1 
economics arc some of the best thtngs n the l.ie 
Bedales, and in themselves give a knowledge ot m 

that a formal course would not toucb - j shou)d say 
Naval and Military History .-For myself, 1 

quite frankly that there is P'f, ° accurate, 

school. If it is to be taught at all it must 

1 See Chapter V. 
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and this accuracy involves a degree of specialization 
along certain lines which very few indeed of our his¬ 
tory specialists possess. Unless it can be done well, 
any attempt, for instance, at reconstructing the battle of 
Trafalgar or of Blenheim is so much time wasted. It 
happens, of course, now and again that a boy may be 
more interested in this side than in anything else, and 
in that case the only thing for the teacher to do is to 
supply him with what books he can and hope that he 
may there find what he wants. The subject is not, I 
think, of sufficieir importance to be considered seriously 
at school. 

The Syllabus in the Elementary School 

Much of what has already been said with regard to 
the difficulties in making a history syllabus for the 
secondary school applies with even more force to the 
elementary. Here the time is so limited that compara¬ 
tively little can possibly be done. As a matter of fact, 
far too much is generally attempted, and so too often the 
teaching of history becomes a lecture followed by notes 
—as, indeed, it must if a long period is to be covered. 
What, then, can be omitted ? What must be included ? 

In the first place, I think at least one year should be 
given to the story of prehistoric man, for this offers such 
splendid possibilities of the use of handwork in con¬ 
nexion with history. It will be remembered that Miss 
K. Dopp has many useful suggestions to give for such 
a course, 1 and her books will be found invaluable with 
little children. 2 

1 K. Dopp, l lx Place of Industries in Elementary Education (Chicago, 

I90 3 ) ; 

2 K. Dopp, The Tree-dneUers , etc. (Harrap). 
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The story of the ancient world, linked up, maybe, 
with Bible stories in the Scripture lesson and myths 
and legends in the English, should also come in. Bio¬ 
graphy will be much used throughout every course, bu 
might have a year to itself for the seven-year-olds as 
an introduction to history in general. English history 
must be the basis of the work in the higher standards 
but this, I think, should be taken from the social pom 
of view rather than the political. The last year, it not 
the last two years, affords many possibilities and should 
be really wisely used, and for this I would suggest a 
course in civics, 1 a simple outline of world history on 
Van Loon’s lines, or-perhaps most interesting ot al 
for this age—if the locality permits, a course in loca 
history. Such a course in local history might very 
profitably be linked up with some elementary civics, or 
on the other hand, might easily take the form of a loca 
survey—whether actually compiled or not would depend 
on the energy and resourcefulness (and perhaps ability) 
of the class. Miss J. Wake, in the village record she 
has suggested in connexion with a Woman s Institute 
has, it seems to me, shown what might be t one quite 
easily in the elementary school, though pro a y some 
what simpler lines would have to be adopted there. 
She suggests collecting material from four main sources. 

(i) From traditional information, concerning, for ex¬ 
ample, festivals, folk songs, sayings, fairs, pedlars, 
haunted houses, ghost stories, churches, chapels, 
schools, buildings, footpaths, old farming ways, 
decayed industries, etc. 

1 See Chapter V, where a course is suggested. , , ^ Hiatt 

• J. Wake, Hm to a Hi,lor, oni Vnmt*, \W of Villog, 

Life (Northampton, 192s). ^ 
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(2) From recent and present-day unprinted informa¬ 

tion, concerning houses, population, landowners, 
farmers, trade and industries, rents and wages, 
landmarks and place-names, village charities, 
clubs, friendly societies, festivities, inscriptions. 

(3) From books and pamphlets— e.g., county histories, 

guide-books, parish and family histories, pam¬ 
phlets, etc. 

(4) From manuscript sources— e.g., documents in the 

church chests, parish registers, etc. 

Her scope is so wide that there would obviously be 
sufficient occupation for every child in any class, and the 
value of a course of this kind would lie in awakening a 
real interest in the everyday surroundings of the children 
—not always an easy thing to do. 1 Mr Melton’s Local 
Lore,- dealing as it docs with such things as folk songs, 
dances and plays, prehistoric monuments, church and 
parish records, growth of towns, might also be used as 
a basis for a local history course, or as a companion to it. 

The suggestions as to the syllabus already given will 
be clearer in tabular form. 

7 years. Simple stories from biography. 

8 „ The story of primitive man. 

9 „ The story of the ancient world—lives of the 

people in Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, Rome. 

10 „ English history to 1307. \ 

11 „ English history, 1307-1603. [A social bias 

12 „ English history, 1603-? I throughout. 

(possibly 1815). J 

13 „ Special course. 

1 Since writing this I have learned that plans very similar to that 
suggested above are actually being carried out in some of the elementary 
schools of Berkshire and Oxfordshire and at Tatsfield, in Surrey. 

8 F. E. Melton, Local Lore (Nelson’s “ History- Practice Supplements ”). 
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Of the above, perhaps the most controversial point 
is as to where the study of English history should end. 
Usually much stress is laid on the need of covering the 
whole of English history. In practice I have found that 
this means that the last year is occupied with that most 
difficult of all periods the nineteenth century and since 
it is so difficult to take it really well with children of 
thirteen or fourteen, the year is devoted to a series o 
lessons on such things as Waterloo, the Indian Mutiny, 
the Crimean War, the penny post, with little or no 
connexion between them. I think we should acknow¬ 
ledge that it is well-nigh impossible to teach the history 
of the nineteenth century to children of thirteen—at 
least, if it follows the ordinary outline method, it 
would, of course, be a great loss if children left schoo 
knowing nothing about their history after 1815, and 
especially nothing about the present day, but this blank 
can, I think, be filled in other ways. Throughout the 
last three years at least one lesson a week should be 
given-as, indeed, it often is-to “current events 
talks. In these matters of present-day interest wou c 
be discussed, and I would suggest that their historical 
significance be explained. Then, in the last year, besides 
this, some special attempt would be made—as a pait 
of a civics course, or local history course, or wor t 
history course—to give, in outline, all that part ot the 
history of the nineteenth century which is necessary to 

explain the world we sec around us. Actua y 1CVC 
that in this way most of the ground would be coverec , 
and in a way that would at least be intelligible. 

Some things no doubt have been sacrificed in this 
suggested syllabus, but it does at any rate give a ac ' 
ground which is so wide that children cannot tail, 
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think, to find some part of it of interest, and, conse¬ 
quently, some part on which maybe they will later 
build a larger structure. 

A Note on Correlation 

No chapter on the syllabus of any subject can be 
complete without some special reference to the question 
of correlation. Most teachers realize that correlation of 
subjects would be an excellent thing in any curriculum. 
In the first place, it would help to solve the difficulty of 
time, already mentioned in this chapter, and would also 
give unity to the curriculum, for no teacher really likes 
to have his subject cut off into a watertight compartment. 
His isolation is generally inevitable in view of the organ¬ 
ization of the syllabuses and of the time-table at the 
present time. Further—and most important—through 
correlation each subject would be enormously enriched 
and broadened. There can be no question, for instance, 
but that a study of the Elizabethan age in history would 
be greatly helped by a simultaneous study of the litera¬ 
ture, music, and art of the period. Similarly, in litera¬ 
ture a study of the Romantic Movement would lose 
much if some account of the French Revolution and its 
aftermath did not accompany it. Again, the history of 
the “Scramble for Africa” in the nineteenth century is 
much more easily understood when the main geographi¬ 
cal and economic features of Africa and of the competing 
European states is taken at the same time. Examples 
ot this kind can be multiplied indefinitely. There is no 
doubt that every subject would be enriched if only this 
close interaction with other subjects could be arranged. 

But in practice is this possible ? There are great 
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difficulties. First, the central subiec^arouad which the 

others are to be groupe as . ma d e t ^ e ce ntre 

ject may be chosen, but unless his y ( at 

U h °P' - “f “ r~- 

as the central subject, what would be the eflec ^ 

other subjects? If we i ln ° this chapter, children under 
syllabus suggested earhe medieval history, 

fourteen would study ancient£? p ™d s be suitable 
Now would the literature 1 in wQuld the 

for this age ? y ”°'' d th ’ c Elizabethan period 

English teacher wish to stu % “ _ lds w ho were 

in literature with classes of i z ) ^ would the 

taking that period in history. ° t ’ h ° h ’ ica lfeatures 
geography teacher be wi ng children in order 

of Greit Britain and Europe with httle cffildren 

that they might better scheme of 

history? It wou'd seer^ h > sy u a buses of most 
correlation is bound to wreck tne > 

teachers in the school. cannot be attempted ? 

Does this mean that correlation canno ^ 

I think not. In the course o correlation in 

cnees are made to the possibilities of corr ^ ^ 

connexion with the history wo ■ place, it 

further suggestions will be given attempts at a corre- 

should be remembered that defim J; schools> a nd 

r t h rl U Tended w Xose 

Smg of r^ricuium should certainly 

i Sc E. C. WUson’s A, ***-> ^ 

and Unwin, 1921). 
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be regarded as a corporate activity in which every 
member of the staff takes part. Ideally, I think, each 
subject teacher should draw up his scheme for the year 
some time in the summer term. These schemes should 
be circulated among the various members of the staff 
and discussed by them. In this way it would be easy 
to see where correlation could be made, and, given the 
right spirit on the staff, some concessions would no 
doubt be given all round. Simple as this suggestion 
may seem, it is not at all a simple matter in practice, 
for it demands much tact from the headmaster, not to 
mention much “ give and take ” on the part of the staff. 
But it is possible. 

Should direct correlation of any kind be out of the 
question, there still remains much that can and should 
be done indirectly. A great deal depends on the spirit 
in which a subject is taught and the breadth of view 
taken by the teacher. In history, for instance, some¬ 
thing more than a political survey must be given: a 
real attempt must be made to open up every aspect of 
the life of the past, so that even such things as the 
development of science will come in. Reference to 
other subjects is always desirable; for instance, geo¬ 
graphical conditions should certainly be studied in his¬ 
tory lessons, and if possible a course in historical 
geography introduced. 1 

Further, direct incorporation of parts of other subjects 
may also be made. For instance, if the literature of the 
Elizabethan period cannot be studied in English lessons 
at the same time as the history of the period is taken, 
then the history teacher must find time in his own course 

1 See J. Fairgricvc, Geography and World Power (University of London 
Press, 1924). 
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for reading some of the poetry, and perhaps scenes from 
olavs of the time. Similarly, throughout the junior and 
early middle school models will certainly be made in 
connexion with the history course, whether or no hand- 

work is a school subject. , may be 

In these and similar ways much, I believe, may 

done to unite the different subjects in the curriculum. 

It is all-important that a child's knowledge shou d b= 

unified, and it is only by a definite ’ 

however simple, that we can hope to give this uni y 


i 
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CHAPTER III 

BIOGRAPHY—MOVEMENTS 


T I iE question of whether history should be regarded 
as the record of great outstanding figures or of 
vast movements producing some great men is still 
unsolved. It is possible to find evidence to support 
either side. So far as the teaching of history is con¬ 
cerned, it is necessary to arrive at some conclusion, as 
the arrangement of the course will to a certain extent 
depend upon it. 

Formerly the question hardly arose, for it was felt 
that young children could comprehend only stories of 
people. In consequence, the history course was a series 
of lessons on the outstanding figures of the world. A 
glance through the syllabus of many of our elementary 
schools or through the majority of history readers 
written for young children will testify to this. 

It will be best, perhaps, first of all to notice what 
there is of value in this method of treatment. For 
children under, shall we say, ten, history taken as 
biography seems almost ideal; for, with careful plan¬ 
ning, it may iurnish just those vivid stories round 
romantic, picturesque figures which will always fascinate 
the young mind. Rather more than mere stories may 
also be given. In a definite course each figure might 
be chosen for some specific purpose, and would as far 
as possible be a representative ot the age and race from 
42 
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which he was drawn. In order to make his doings 
intelligible some idea of the age in which he lived, o 
the people from whom he came, and so on would av 
to be given. In this way quite a considerable back_ 
ground would be formed for the characters chosen, ^d 
in consequence much more than a series of isolated 
adventures would be studied. This baclrground would 
be invaluable later, for against it much could in time 

bU Liost everything depends on the choice of figures 

some idea of the new race which lie was t 

Sargon and Nebuchadnezzar may stand f “ A ^ ’ lt 
this is to be included. Egypt presents the difficulty 

of choice among its innumerable Pharaoh but a 

mythical figure such as Osiris, giving, as it does, tn 

opportunity of introducing the children to that most 

beautiful legend connected with his name, wi P 1 

be the best. When we come to Ph " mughUthe 
Dido seems to suggest itself atonu. f £ 

seafaring and trading of the Phmnic.ans can ca y.^ 
brought out, and with the founding of Orth g 
formed with the history of Hanniba . choice 

many examples of outstanding characters,. 
is simply a question of how many ages . ' J, 

wish to represent; if one, then I sho"* d “ktia 
for in his life is shown not only the in bea in aU 
of Greek citizenship, but also the o <- 
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its forms which was so essential a part of Greek men¬ 
tality. If time allowed it would be well also to include 
some one of the heroes of the Odyssey or Iliad , and 
perhaps Leonidas. In the history of Rome, again, the 
choice is difficult, but some attempt should be made 
to show the progress toward empire which she made. 
Representatives of Rome could be found in the mythical 
Romulus or in Tarquin of the early days, in Julius 
Osar, the finest figure of the later period, and in Con¬ 
stantine for the days of the Empire. A place, however, 
must also be found for Hannibal, one of the most fasci¬ 
nating of all these early heroes. The early barbarian 
may be shown in Theodoric the Ostrogoth, and then 
the effect of civilization studied in the persons of Charle¬ 
magne and Alfred the Great. Onute will represent the 
Vikings, and William the Conqueror the Normans, both 
in themselves showing the connexion between Europe 
and England which is so important. Monasticism at 
its best must be shown, and St Bernard perhaps would 
come in here. Henry II, as the strong medieval king ; 
Saladin, the representative of that Oriental civilization 
against whom the Crusaders pitted their strength; St 
Francis of course ; St Joan, as the embodiment of that 
spirit which was to make France a national entity, with 
Louis IX, the pattern of kingship, all these must have 
a place. The Age of Discovery and the Renaissance 
both furnish innumerable examples in every field, but 
Columbus and Michelangelo are particularly suitable. 

The difficulties of the biographical method are fairly 
obvious. However valuable it may be for a year’s 
course, it does tend to loss of perspective and of balance 
if continued too long. Apart from that, it is much 
more difficult in the later periods to find characters 
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which are really suitable studies for children under ten. 
It is true that the same might be said about those already 
mentioned, but I think it is more possible to deal with 
them simply than with, shall we say, any of the out¬ 
standing figures of the Reformation period Luther, 
Calvin, Cranmer. When one comes on to the eighteenth 
century, again, though it is not lacking in great men, 
and especially great statesmen, one can only mention 
Clive, Wolfe, and Captain Cook as being really suitable 
for our purpose. The nineteenth century is even worse 
from this point of view. A further difficulty inherent 
in the biographical method is the absence of direct con¬ 
tinuity. Some attempt certainly would be made to link 
the characters together, but actually this would not be 
possible except in a very limited degree. Children would 
almost inevitably become muddled, and it would be 
difficult to cultivate in them any sense of time. Some¬ 
thing could be done so far as the latter point was con¬ 
cerned by means of a time-chart—which should certainly 
be an inherent part of any biographical course but this 

would hardly solve the problem. 

The biographical treatment of history has, then, its 
serious limitations, but that does not mean that it should 
be excluded entirely from the history course. If a year 
can be found in the junior school for some such course 
as that suggested above it will be well worth doing. I 
took just such a year’s work with a class of seven- and 
eight-year-olds in a preparatory school, and though it 
certainly proved the difficulties inherent in the method, 
■ it did show that it was the kind of work which interested 

children of this age. 1 , 

History as biography, then, must be strictly lirrutc 

1 See Appendix I for the actual course. 
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where it claims a special course for itself, for in general 
the history course in school should be arranged on the 
basis of ‘movements.’ This method is certainly more 
difficult than the story form of the biographies, for it 
involves the interaction of cause and effect, the weighing- 
up of events, the discussion of evidence—all of great 
value in historical thinking, but certainly not so easy as 
a simple narrative, cither for teacher or taught. For the 
greater part of the school course, then, the work will be 
studied as movements. This will not, however, rule out 
all biography, for the outstanding people will be taken 
naturally as they come fitted into their proper place in 
the movement which produced them—Cromwell in the 
history of Puritanism and the Civil War, Napoleon in 
the history of the French Revolution. Certain periods 
of history are, again, most conveniently grouped round 
the figure which emerges at that time—for instance, 
the second part of the Hundred Years War round 
Joan of Arc, the work of the friars round St Francis, 
and so on. 

In considering history as movements the selection and 
arrangement of the matter are the all-important things. 
Every age is a transition or bridge, showing the con¬ 
tinuation of the main forces of preceding periods and 
giving evidence of the new tendencies which are to 
come. Children in their history course should be 
helped to realize the underlying forces of the different 
ages they arc studying. Arrangement and selection, 
as I have said, will greatly help to this. An example, 
perhaps, will best explain. Take, for instance, the 
eighteenth century. What subjects there would be 
specially emphasized? First, I think, one would 
naturally take the period of peace, 1714-39, grouping 
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it mainly round the career and work of Walpole. Then 
follows the period of war, 1759-63, these wars mad 
possible, so far as England was concerned, by the re¬ 
sources which Walpole had carefully husbanded The) 
would be dealt with only in outline, but their place an 
significance in the history of India and of America in 
this century would have to be studied. Affairs at home 
once again centre round one statesman-Chatham and 
his part and policy in the wars must be taken. Out ot 
the effects of the wars comes the cause of the American 
Revolution, covering practically the period 17 3 3 - 

Before the end of this war the third great statesman of 
the century has emerged-the younger p, tt-and the 

remaining years can reaUy be treated with special refer 
ence to Impolicy toward the French Revolution and n 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, ^ ‘eave 5 
out a few big subjects, which demand special trea ment, 
because they are really movements in themselve 
Ireland from :688 to 1800, the Wesleyan movement, and 
the Industrial Revolution. This analysis obv.ou ly does 
not cover the whole ground, but it does I dunk, in 
dicate the big subjects which must be emphasised and 
treated as entities. I do not suggest that nothing ek 
should ever be taken in the history course ; it uumgy 
a case of arrangement—certain things mus p 
nate, and affairs of lesser importance be fitted into 

place beside them. 

A further example from medieval European his ory 
may be given. Here perhaps the bare outline will be 

sufficient illustration of the point in question. 

(1) The incursions of the barbarians culminaung^m ^ 

(2) The empire of the Franks— Charlemagne. ( 

Mohammed.) 
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(3) The incursions of Vikings, Saracens, Magyars, and 

Slavs. 

(4) The Crusades. . , _ 

(«) The conflict between Empire and Papacy. 

(6) The Hundred Years War. 

(7) The rise of Switzerland and Spain. 

(8) The trading leagues of Europe. 

( 9 ) The fall of the Greek Empire. 

(10) The Renaissance. 

It may further be pointed out that certain movements 
should be given special treatment within the history 
course, and above aU things time found for these It 
will hardly be necessary to do more than mention them: 
the Renaissance, the Vikings in Europe, the Crusades, 
the French Revolution, the Risorgimento. With semors 
very valuable work is always made possible by allowing 
individuals to work on a particular movement or subject; 
thus their work extends the horizon of the whole class. 

In conclusion, then, it may be said that in general 
history in school should be treated as movements, 
since such a treatment offers more scope for initiative, 
interest, and careful thinking. History as biography 
will not, however, be entirely neglected, for it will 
probably have a definite place in the junior school 
course, and will also be fitted in, as occasion arises, during 
the ensuing years. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PRESENTATION 

T HE actual presentation of the matter of any subject 
in the classroom is the biggest problem the inex¬ 
perienced teacher has to solve. This is patuculao- 
true of history. I have found without except! , 
the students I have trained have found the tea h 
ing of history the most difficult part of all their work. 
Many an experienced teacher would agree with them. 
There are various reasons for this. The absolute neces¬ 
sity of making the subject vital, interesting and real 
makes considerable demands on the imagina 
teacher, and also on his powers of description^ He 
must have discrimination and judgment, an . 

a real knowledge of the minds of children of differ^ 
ing ages, of their capacities and interest’ hcm> 
to make the matter he knows lntclligi 
Above all, he needs a genuine enthusiasm for^the 
subject, and the power of infecting o tQ 

Considerable as these demands are, they \ ^ 

be met if anything of lasting value is o 

'bln'ffimkmg of history work in the classroom one 

naturally divides the subject into P*” 5 ’ W and 

oral lesson, of which there are several kinds good and 

bad ; and (a) the “ individual work lesso > ^ 

the teacher talks for a very short time—if at 

A 
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rest guiding the children in their own individual work. 
This is the “ laboratory method,” of which more will be 
said. 

Oral Lessons 

Let us take just a few types of oral lesson. A method 
still found in certain schools is that by which the children 
read up in the text-book the work to be done, the teacher 
questioning them in class and expanding the matter some¬ 
what by cojTinv'nts. The value of this system largely 
depends on tb* ext-book, but, generally speaking, it is 
dull, uninteresting, and barren. It is very unlikely that 
any text-book will follow exactly the lines one wants. 
Moreover, children should generally be given reading 
from their text-books on subjects with which they are 
at least slightly familiar or on which themes are set or 
special questions suggested. This does not mean that 
the children will never be able to find anything new for 
themselves, for the teacher will deliberately omit details 
which he knows the text-book can furnish. Also occa¬ 
sionally, as will be shown later, some entirely original 
work will be given. 

Another method still to be found in schools is that 
of reading the text-book round the class. If the class is 
small and composed of good readers, and the text-book 
used is a good one, then there may be something to be 
said for this, but in general it should not be done, as it 
inevitably tends to boredom. The only time I have 
found it of real use was when introducing children of 
nine years to a history text-book. Until that time they 
had simply been told their history in the form of stories, 
and they found a great deal of difficulty in reading with 
understanding from a book something more than a story. 
50 
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One lesson a week was given to this history reading, 
and the period was a different one from that taken m the 
ordinary history course. In this case the book read was 

Greek History for Young Renders, by Alice Zlmm ® r "> . 

difficult for children of nine unaided, but an admirab 
and most enjoyable book for reading with the teacher. 
By varying the reading by individuals with silent read¬ 
ing, and by talk and discussion of the actual matter 
found that these children came not only to enjoy, but to 

The lecture is perhaps the easiest method ofteachi g 
history, and it seems to be the only possible method when 
the teacher is faced with the task of covering long 
syllabuses. In consequence it is far too common A 
undiluted lecture is of course extremely unprofitable, tor 
it means that the class is inactive (except, perhaps, tor 
the conscientious note-takers), and will in time become 

inattentive and bored. One hears from tunc 
of the teacher with such powers of eloquence that the 
class sits rapt for the entire lesson. have a profound 
distrust of such teaching. Occasionally it may 8 
for the children to be so carried away that they c Y 
sit dumb before the teacher, for they will at leastlear 
what the subject can mean to one who feels it deeply. 
But in general it is not to be advocated. Very Jew 
teachers can really hold their classes for long in ‘ way, 
and, even if they can, the entire absence of real thinking 
on the part of the children concerned will m time re p 
its own reward in their inability to t in ant 
for themselves. The lecture may occasionally g 
to the senior classes, but even there w ia 1 • 

is active discussion and exchange o opinio , , 

i Published by Longmans (192 s )- ^ 
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moreover, as much original, individual work as possible 
by the pupils themselves. 

The ideal oral lesson is the one in which both teacher 
and class actively co-operate. It will vary distinctly, no 
doubt, from one section of the school to another. In 
the junior forms practical work of all kinds—drawing, 
handwork, acting—will form an essential part of most 
lessons. In the middle school handwork will be used to 
a certain extent, but now lectures by the children and 
discussions can also be introduced, and some work may 
be done in original sources. In the last years discus¬ 
sions and reading of papers by individuals will be the 
more general method followed. There will naturally be 
differences in the treatment of a subject in each section 
of the school, for it is a great mistake for lessons always 
to be of the same pattern. Throughout the school 
variety must be aimed at, and this can be obtained if 
some of the suggestions I have given are carried out. 

Throughout the oral lesson the teacher must exert care 
and ingenuity in the questions he asks, for by these can 
much of that active co-operation of the whole class be 
assured. The history lesson is never entirely isolated, 
because it is built up out of what the children already 
know, and this building-up is largely done by the teacher, 
step by step, through skilful questions. Above all 
things, questions should demand real thought on the 
part of the class : for too often they are so easy that they 
are not worth the trouble of answering. One important 
point, however, must be remembered : the teacher must 
hold the strings of an oral lesson in his own hands. 
Certain parts only will be worked out with the class ; 
in others the teacher must give the necessary explana¬ 
tions and descriptions. Often a lesson is ruined just 
5 * 
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because the teacher has not made up his mind what to 
do ; and by means of such questions as “ Do you know 
anything about . . ” gets disconnected titbits of in¬ 
formation, lacking in arrangement and very oiten in 
essentials, when what was wanted was a careful descrip¬ 
tion of that particular subject by the teacher himself (see 
Appendix II for concrete illustration). 


Laboratory Methods 

So far we have discussed the type of lesson where the 
oral work by the teacher (whether or no varied by dis¬ 
cussion, handwork, etc.) takes all the time. We come 
now to consider the methods, known collectively as 
“ laboratory methods,” according to which the time for 
the subject in the time-table is divided into two parts, 
{a) the oral lesson, ( b) the individual work done by the 
class—in this division (b) predominating, sometimes 
eliminating (a) altogether. 

To understand these methods it is necessary to know 
something of the Dalton Laboratory Plan, from w c 
they originated. This plan, put forward by Miss Helen 
Parkhurst at Dalton, in Massachusetts, in 1919, is lairly 
well known in this country, and in any case can c 
studied in her own words in her book on the sub¬ 
ject. 1 In this book a most interesting and illuminating 
account of her opinions, and also of the origin an ear y 
workings of the system, are given. Here, however, 1 
will only mention those characteristics which have some 
bearing on the subject of this chapter. In t c rst 
place, the syllabus for each subject was divided into 
“ assignments ” of work, each assignment indicating the 
1 H. Parkhurst, Education on the Dalton Plan (Bell, » 9 2 *)- 
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amount of work in that subject to be completed in one 
month. The assignment was given to each child, and 
he made a definite contract to get the work done, the 
number of subjects chosen depending on the teacher and 
on the child’s ability. This assignment of work could 
be done whenever the child liked, and, when finished, 
would count to him as a grade passed. Each subject 
had its own room or laboratory, with the books and 
apparatus necessary, and the teacher of the subject was 
there constantly. To this subject room the child would 
go to work at whatever assignment he had chosen at the 
moment, staying there until inclination called him else¬ 
where. Any help he required he could obtain from the 
subject teacher, who would be in the subject room. 
This system necessarily involved the elimination of class 
teaching as in the ordinary time-table. Once a week the 
subject teachers had the opportunity of seeing their 
groups, but this was for the purpose of making arrange¬ 
ments and holding discussions of the work done rather 
than of giving a lesson proper. A great many records 
were kept—children’s records of grades passed and of 
time spent in the subject room, class records, and school 
records—and very great importance was attached to them. 

From Dalton this system of work spread elsewhere, 
and has been tried in various schools in England—ele¬ 
mentary, secondary, and private. In all of these, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain, the main characteristics 
of Miss Parkhurst’s scheme have been adopted—the 
subject rooms, the individual work assignments, the 
flexibility of time-table—but in many cases some modi¬ 
fications have been made. Perhaps the real weakness 
of the original Dalton Plan was that class teaching was 
practically eliminated, and it is to remedy this defect 
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that most of the changes have been made. The essentials 
of the scheme remain untouched. Personally I dunk 
the modifications have been in the ; right drrecuon =md °f 
real value, for however much children can do by them 
selves, they still need the help and inspiration of an older 
person and contact with other minds than their own, 
both of which the ordinary class gives. Group' ^sons, 

therefore, should be introduced, tic nu § 

depending on the stage reached. Naturally however 
the individual work time will still predominate, and will 

be the most important part. At Bedales the number of 

group lessons varied from sub,ect to s •,ect but asan 
illustration of what took place in my *tory classes m 
the middle school I may say that I usuaU, gave one gr p 
lesson of ao to 30 minutes each week, the to ml1 amou 
of time given to history being about rao minutes, if 

remember rightly. . t u c 

It may be interesting at this point to enu 
advantages of this laboratory method of work as com 
pared and contrasted with the older methods Perhaps 
the most important gain is the readjustment^o a«. ude 
on the part of the child. UsuaUy the tendency is for the 
child to think that learning is the teacher s business 1 * 
it is up to him to present the matter in such a form that 
it may be easily swallowed. How often one^earti the 

comment from the average schoolboy, - 

good : he can’t get us through our exams All this 

is changed with the introduction of laboratory > 

for the^child cannot fail to realize that 

own business, and that on his own P e J- so teacher 
depends his success. Further, the attitude to the tea her 

is changed, for since he is consulted only when need 

arises he becomes much more important and necessary 
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to the child, and his help, when given, is far more 
appreciated. Then, too, the children regard their work 
quite differently. The children come to the subject room 
when they wish to do so, and consequently bring with 
them, if not keenness, at least the desire to learn. This 
does not do away with the fact that some subjects 
will still remain distasteful to certain children, but they 
will at least choose the time to tackle them when they 
feel most inclined ; in other words, the “ will to learn ” 
will be on the side of the subject concerned—a very 
important matter, as all teachers, I think, will agree. 

A further advantage lies in the fact that the child is 
given far more to do, and his work is so mapped out 
that he becomes a real discoverer of knowledge. Under 
the older systems ‘ discovery 9 on the part of the pupil 
was never entirely absent, but under the laboratory 
system it takes first place. It is hardly necessary to 
enlarge on the educational advantages of this. Further, 
this system enables each child to work at his own pace, 
thus solving one of the ever present problems of teachers 
in all schools. Closely connected with this is the valu¬ 
able training the child gets from planning his work 
for himself, for, since he must complete his contract 
(or his number of assignments), he must arrange his 
time accordingly, giving more time to those subjects 
in which he knows he is weakest, and so on. Very soon, 
I have found, children show great skill and wisdom in 
this matter, though of course some will always need 
help from their teachers. 

The disadvantages of any laboratory system vary with 
different subjects, looming largest, perhaps, in the 
teaching of a foreign language. Here, however, I wish 
deliberately to limit the discussion to history, and in 
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this subject, provided some group lessons are intro¬ 
duced, the gain is enormous. It is true that the work of 
the teacher is much increased, but this seems worth 
while when the scope of the work which can be 
attempted is made so much wider and when, as I believe, 
the actual work done is so very much better. 

So far we have considered these laboratory schemes 
from the general point of view. A few words with 
regard to history especially may be of value. As has 
already been shown, some time must be allotted to class 
teaching in all groups, and each group lesson will deal 
with the more difficult points in the month’s work. 
The syllabus of work will be mapped out in monthly 
assignments, each child receiving a copy at the begin¬ 
ning of the month. This assignment will vary, but will 

generally include: 


(a) Reading, the backbone of all history work— read¬ 

ing from the text-book and optional reading. 

(b) The work for the month, set out under the 

important points which must be known. Ques¬ 
tions designed to help the child in his reading 
may also be given, and are specially useful in 

the junior and middle forms. 

( c ) Actual work to be done, which will generally 

include a piece of written work, some drawing, 
maps, etc., for the younger people, and a test on 

the reading. 


In general a maximum and minimum of work can be 
suggested, or some such formula as “ Do as much as 
you can of the following . . ” may preface the work 
set, the method adopted depending on the class. The 
assignment should be entirely flexible, and so capable of 
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being modified to suit the individual. This is really 
its great value. It is very seldom that all the children 
in one class arc of the same level of intelligence, so that 
assignments of different kinds (though covering the ^ 
same period) may be made out to suit the special needs 
of little groups within the larger one. Each section 
may require to have its own text-book and its own type 
of work. Hence any period may be taken by a very 
miscellaneous group, but in such a way that the require¬ 
ments of each child are satisfied. 

Copies of assignments have been published , 1 but 
though they are in many ways excellent in themselves, I 
cannot recommend them for use permanently, for I have 
found that it is impossible to use the same assignments 
with any two classes studying the same period. Each 
class has necessarily its own peculiar difficulties, and 
consequently needs an assignment made to suit itself. 
Sonic specimen assignments are added in the Appen¬ 
dices III and IV only to give some idea of the lines 
followed ; they may be of interest in that they were 
actually used. They are not intended to be of special 
merit, and would have been modified no doubt in later 
years had occasion arisen. 

If a school wishes to adopt any of these laboratory 
work schemes, then some changes are bound to be made. 
If the method is to be adopted in its entirety a reorgan¬ 
ization of time-table will be necessary, though it is 
possible to limit it to certain forms for certain subjects. 
One thing, however, is absolutely essential—the subject 
room. No one who has had such a room can deny its 

1 Li.g., E. I. Sidley, History Assignments undtr the Dalton Plan (Bell, 
1922). These assignments were used at the Strcatham Secondary 
School. 
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value to the teacher. In it are housed all the equipment 
and apparatus needed for the subject, and in history this 
includes a classroom library. It is a great saving of time 
and energy to have everything that is needed available 
in one place, but the value of the room really lies in the 
stimulus it gives to voluntary work outside school hours 
altogether. I made a practice of doing much of my own 
private work in my history room, and I soon found that 
a large number of boys and girls of all ages liked to come 
too. In their free time on Saturdays and Sundays they 
would bring their private work, or maybe undertake 
some special piece of work useful for their group as a 
whole, suggested in response to a particular request. I 
need hardly testify to the value of this comradeship of 
work to all concerned. 

Before closing this chapter one special and, I 
believe, unique—modification ot the Dalton Laboratory 
Plan may be described. Its interest being chiefly in the 
organization of time on the time-table, it has been kept 
to the last. It was put into use at Bedales in 1922, ant 
really combines the Dalton Plan with a scheme of work 
used by Mr Hermann Tobler at Hof-Oberkirch in 
Switzerland. 1 Roughly speaking, this scheme involved 
intensive study of a subject, followed by deliberate 
neglect. For instance, geography would be taken tor 
a large part of one week, and then left entirely tor a 
month, and each subject was treated in the same way. 
Great stress was laid by Mr Tobler on the value ° un 
interrupted and intensive study. When this idea o r 
Tobler’s was first heard of at Bedales it was beginning 
to be felt there that in the middle school at least the time 
each child had at his disposal was very broken. As has 
1 Hof-Obcrkirch, Kaltbrunn, in the canton of St Gall. 
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been already pointed out, group lessons in each subject 
were given, these involving fixed times on the time-table. 
As a result, a child in the middle school carrying the 
usual wide range of subjects, and often a few extras such 
as music, elocution, and dancing, necessarily had very 
considerable calls on his time, and, however willing to 
continue, had often to leave a piece of work in some 
subject in which he was interested in order to attend a 
fixed group lesson or a piano practice elsewhere. The 
subject rooms were kept open and the children came, 
but very rarely for long periods of uninterrupted study. 
It was because of this that Mr Tobler’s scheme was 
welcomed, and there was finally evolved from it the 
fortnightly time-table still in use. In this the days were 
divided into long blocks of time—about i hour to ij 
hours each. To each subject a number of these long 
blocks of time were allotted in one week. History in 
the middle school, for instance, had 4^ hours in three 
large blocks in the first week, and none in the second. 
Within the block the time could be used as the teacher 
wished, so that once a week, or oftener, a short oral 
lesson on some more difficult point might be taken, 
the greater part of the time, however, still being 
allotted to the individual work by the pupils them¬ 
selves. Very soon teachers and children welcomed 
the new arrangements, and especially the possibility of 
uninterrupted study over a comparatively long stretch 
of time. This scheme, however, did rule out the 
clement of choice, which, as has been shown, was 
of great importance in the Dalton Plan. As a matter 
of fact, this was introduced, though only to a limited 
extent, for Saturday mornings were throughout the 
school given up to individual work, all the rooms 
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being open, and it remaining with the children where 

h k - 

owe to Miss Parkhurst, as it seems to me, a real debt ot 
gratitude. Even if we cannot apply her system in its 
entirety, yet she has made a contribution to education 
which is of very great value She has made the chdd 
the focus of learning, and has shown that i is the 
teacher’s business to allow him to iscover things for 

himself, and make knowledge reaUy his own. She has 
taught once again, in fact, that real education is se 
education, real discipline self-discipline teal knowledge 
self-knowledge. For these things, if for nothing else, 
Miss Parkhurst’s work will not soon be forgo 
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A MERICA regards the teaching of civics in her 
.schools as of prime importance, and the reason for 
this is not far to seek—the alien in her midst. Since 
such a large proportion of her citizens are of other stock 
than her own, it is essential that these should be made 
‘American’ as rapidly as possible, and that they should 
understand the meaning of that citizenship which has 
been conferred upon them. In consequence, in the 
primary schools at least one year is almost always given 
to civics teaching. In the high schools in most states 
civics is a compulsory subject for graduation, and is 
generally taken for two or more years. In these courses, 
moreover, a thorough and detailed study is made of 
the constitution and government of the United States. 
Beyond these particular courses, there seems to be also 
in American schools the cultivation, if one may so 
describe it, of an atmosphere making for patriotism, 
such things as the monthly (sometimes weekly, and even 
daily) saluting of the flag, the frequent singing of 
national songs, and so on coming to one’s mind at once. 
One cannot but feel that in America civic training is 
regarded as an essential part of the work of the educator. 1 


1 See F. P. Wocllncr, Education for Citizenship in a Democracy (Scribner’s, 
1925). This book gives a good idea of the way Americans regard the 
problem of citizenship and of how they tackle it in their schools. 
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All this is entirely different from our English way. 
Here we have very little direct civics teaclung m schoo s 
and, moreover, there seems at present little destre for , 
The problem presents a number of practical chfficulties 
There is the question of time, of how to fit such a course 
into the already overcrowded curriculum. There is als 
the undoubted difficulty of the subject itself, and, too 
the divergence of opinion as to what it inc u e . 
do not yet really know what we mean by a training i 
citizenship, and, until we do, the question of the place 
of civics in the national schools must remain unsolved. 
With a view to getting nearer a solution, 111 P 1 
here to examine what I would call the possibilities of 
subject, and that from various points of view. 

First, however, it should be noticed how Jar the 
teaching of civics is in harmony with the generally 
accepted aims of education. Any one of these shoulc 
include within its scope, whether definitely or mj 
finitely, the preparation of the child for the part 
play in the life of the country to which he belong . 
Civics in school aims at just this. And so far ,t is surely 
justified, for we are aU, whether we will or no, members 

of communities, some, it is true, voluntary such as the 
club, the society, the church, others ‘"voluntar) such “ 
the family or state, and we cannot escape few y 
rate of the obligations these place upon us. The mo 
complex the government and the more inter- 
the various groups, the more essential is 1 
of the different groups to work together loyally, 
individual is to derive the greatest benefit from his hfe 
in the group he must contribute to it 1S ’ 
mental effort, and, indeed, whatever is demanded from 

him. Co-operative action is more than faith . ^ 
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not only be willing to serve, but also know how to 
serve. The child must sooner or later be brought to 
realize his responsibilities, and this is where the need for 
actual knowledge, actual teaching, comes in. . 

The school, however, is not the only agent in this 
work. The field of the school— certainly the elemen¬ 
tary school—is limited by the very immaturity of the 
children. Apart from that, other factors are bound to 
tell, and are of great importance in such a subject, where 
public opinion means so much. The class, the neigh¬ 
bourhood, the family to which the child belongs all 
exercise an influence, not to mention the daily and weekly 
Press. And these other agencies — family, church, 
society—must, I think, take their share. The school 
alone cannot be expected to ‘make’ good citizens, as 
it is sometimes called upon to do: it can only give them 
special knowledge, and perhaps a special training, which 
may make them better citizens if they use it. 

The work of the school in this connexion embraces, 
then, these two things: (<7) general training in char¬ 
acter, (< b ) special instruction, given through some lessons 
(particularly history), and through a definite course in 
civics proper. The danger in the past has been to over¬ 
emphasize ( b ) at the expense of {a)> and this is fatal, for, 
as has been said, “ It is not what a man knows which 
will make him a good citizen: it is what he will do with 
that knowledge.” 1 A man must, in other words, have 
a real social sense. 

To take first the subject of general training in char¬ 
acter. It need hardly be said that this will not be given 
through special moral lessons, but rather indirectly, by 

1 G. A. Coc, “Study in Civic Training,” an article in the Pedagogical 
Seminary , vol. xxix, 1922, 
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the tone and influence of the school, and by the way in 
which it is run. The children will be encouraged to 
gain self-discipline through the conduct of their own 
affairs. The value of helping to run an organization— 
a society, a form, or a larger unit—is that it gives the 
child a sense of responsibility, which is of great value. 
It is unnecessary here, I think, to enlarge on this point, 
since it is now almost generally accepted by modern 
educationists, but if proof were needed the work of Mr 
Caldwell Cook at the Perse School, Cambridge, 1 would 
be evidence enough. In America definite attempts at 
organizing the schools on the lines of special com¬ 
munities, such as republics, municipalities, and the like, 
have been carried out with apparent success. ention 
may be made in this connexion of the well-known 
George Junior Republic and the Gill School City, the 
latter being on the lines of a municipality. In England 
while many of our secondary schools have some form ot 
self-government, the elementary schools for the most 
part have nothing of the kind. This is a real weakness, 
and something which should be remedied, for we must 
remember that the elementary school-child becomes an 

active citizen so very soon. 

Besides a sense of responsibility for themselves and 

their affairs, children should also learn how to live 
together, and how to co-operate ,with their c ( ^ vs in 
many different kinds of activity. There should be de- 
liberate encouragement of team-work of a n s, or 
that especially involves mutual help and understanding. 
Many opportunities for service and unselfishness should 
also be given ; it should be possible, for instance, or 
individuals in school to do work—maybe extra work 
1 See H. Caldwell Cook, The Play Way (Hcincmann, 1917)- 
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—for the community if they wish. Efforts should be 
made to inspire them to think and work for those less 
fortunate than themselves—in hospitals, infirmaries, etc. 
—and an understanding of some of the great public 
causes in the world should be brought home to them. 

Moreover, every attempt should be made to develop 
open-mindedness and a critical insight into real problems. 
This can come only from a genuine interest in affairs. 
Something more will be said on this point later; it 
seems to me to be fundamental. One cannot expect the 
boy on leaving school suddenly to become interested in 
the big things ippening in the world around, and, more¬ 
over, broad-minded and tolerant in his attitude toward 
them, if he has never been interested in a real problem 
before. Children must be trained in right thinking. 
The school, by providing really debatable material in its 
curriculum, and by presenting children with real prob¬ 
lems to solve in the administration or organization of 
their affairs, will give this training. Further, children 
should leave school with the right attitude to work. 
They should be led to see in all work, whether a voca¬ 
tion, a trade, or a profession, the possibilities of service, 
not exploitation, and to realize that a man’s occupation 
is his most important contribution to society. As Mr 
Mansbridge says: 

It is necessary to develop in the schools an apprecia¬ 
tion of all work that is necessary for human welfare. 
This is the crux of all effort towards citizenship through 
education. In the long run there can be no full citizen¬ 
ship unless there is fulness of intention to discover 
capacity, and to develop it not for the individual, but for 
the common good . 1 

1 A. Mansbridge, “ Citizenship,” in Cambridge Essays on Education 
(Cambridge University Press, 19x7). 
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The general training which the school gives is, then, 
of first-rate importance. But knowledge, as exact as 
possible, to enable anyone to carry out the duties citizen¬ 
ship lays upon him is necessary too. And this is why 
the school should try to give instruction as well as 
training. This instruction may also be of two kinds, 

(a) incidental, (b) particular. 

Reference to present-day questions may be made in 
many lessons. Professor Nunn I think it is who 
advocates an arithmetic of citizenship, by this means 
familiarizing the child with municipal affairs, and pre¬ 
paring the way at least for an understanding of rates 
and taxes—a vital question to him some years later. I 
may add that such a course is regularly included in 
the mathematics organized by Mr Gimson at Bedales. 
Again, the study of much of the literature of our country 
must have a stimulating effect, for the old ballads and 
folk songs, for example, bring out the beauty and 
romance of certain ages, characters, and qualities, and 
call for aspiration. Miss Madeley makes a special point 
of the importance of this in the general training of 
citizenship, which she so strongly advocates. 1 A good 
deal can also be done directly or indirectly through the 
Scripture lesson. 2 

It is in the history course and in the history lesson, 
however, that most can and should be done. The great 
danger of a narrow civics course is the inculcation of that 
kind of patriotism which will issue in a blind following 
of authority, just because it is authority, later on. What 
one wants is a love of country which can discriminate 

1 H. M. Madclcy, History as a School of Citizenship (Oxford University 
Press, 1920). 

* W. D. Bavin, Good Citizenship (Pilgrim Press, 1912). 
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and, if need be, see the wrong as well as the right of its 
country’s actions. It is this which a true study of history 
may give. From his early lessons on social history will 
come to the child the dawning of that social conscious¬ 
ness of which we have spoken, for he will see his country 
and its people in their right setting as workers toward 
that inheritance which he now shares, and to which he 
must make some contribution. Sir Stanley Leathes feels 
this side to be so important that he would go so far as 
to say that “ social history is the true school of citizen¬ 
ship.” 1 Important as this is, the study of civilizations 
other than our own, and in particular the study of 
world history, is even more important, because of 
the international outlook which it will help to give, 
and which is more needed than anything else to-day. 
As Mr H. G. Wells has said, “ Economically, in¬ 
tellectually, and in many other ways the world becomes 
one community.” 2 The child must be brought to 
realize this too. 

But the present-day history must come in as well as 
the past. In every lesson the links between the two 
should be shown, wherever possible, through references 
to present-day politics. A lesson on the Elizabethan 
Church settlement would, for instance, be extraordinarily 
lacking without some discussion of the new Prayer Book 
proposals, and the study of the development of the 
House of Lords without reference to the recent schemes 
for reconstituting it. In this way, and through informal 
discussion, and particularly in conversations after the 
lesson, I have found that children soon acquire an 

1 Sir Stanley Leathes, “ Social History,” a chapter in The Teaching of 
History (General , Political, and Social). 

2 H. G. Wells, Tli New Teaching of History (Cassell, 1921). 
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interest in present-day affairs and a working knowledge 
of them. 

Most teachers would feel that the suggestions already 
given, if carried out, would adequately cover the ground. 
There is, however, something at least to be said for build¬ 
ing on this, and introducing somewhere in the school a 
course designed to give real information as to our insti¬ 
tutions and their workings. The question of the place 
of this course raises at once a difficulty, but it must 
be determined, for the age of the children concerned 
necessarily modifies the course. This, however, seems 
seldom to be remembered by the enthusiasts for civics 
teaching, and some of the schemes are ridiculous just 
because of this. It is almost impossible, for instance, to 
describe adequately the workings of our County Councils 
to children under fifteen, and there seems little point in 
attempting it. On the other hand, isolated lessons on 
the policeman, the postman, and the dustman, such as 
are often given in the elementary school, err in just the 
opposite way. A happy medium is needed. It cer¬ 
tainly would be of value if children leaving school at 
fourteen years had some idea of and some interest in 
civics, and this I think it should be possible to accomplish 
in a short course covering perhaps one year—the last 
before leaving school. This could be combined with 
some local history no doubt if the locality were suitable, 
or it might follow such a course. So far as the second¬ 
ary schools are concerned, the syllabus would, I think, 
be rather seriously mutilated if a year’s work on these 
special lines were taken up before the examination was 
safely over. After that, however, there is much to be 
said for including it, for by this time—about sixteen 
to eighteen years—the children are old enough to study 
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it in some detail, and with understanding. I have found 
it to be one of the most interesting and valuable subjects 
for advanced work, and one in which every one can 
co-operate. Like the study of world history, it makes 
an exceptionally good course for those who may be 
specializing in other subjects, but are keeping up some 
history because of general interest. 

In drawing up any scheme in civics a few general 
principles must be kept in mind. The fabric of the 
course may be found in the actual political conditions 
of the present day, but the work must have historical 
foundations. Not only must the working of institu¬ 
tions be described, but an idea must also be given as to 
why they are in existence at all. This, apart from its 
intrinsic value in the course, is important because of the 
links it makes with much of the history previously 
covered. Further, with younger pupils it is perhaps 
better to begin with the locality and work inward to the 
central Government, for with them concrete illustration 
is very important, and actual visits within the locality 
would be comparatively simple to arrange, while famili¬ 
arity with certain figures and institutions would help 
to make the work more comprehensible. With older 
pupils the order in which the work is taken seems 
immaterial; in practice I have always taken the central 
Government first and worked outward. 

The methods to be adopted in the course, whether in 
the elementary or the secondary school, will be probably 
haphazard, certainly varied. For the younger children 
there will be as much activity on their part as is possible 
—handwork through the working-out of plans, the 
making of maps, etc., and further expression work in 
the holding of mock elections, trials, and assemblies, 
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lectures by the children, discussions, and debates. For 
the older pupils discussion and lectures by themselves 
will probably be the usual method. In both cases every 
encouragement will be given to children to read the 
newspapers intelligently, and for the younger ones 
diaries and books of information about places and people 
may be kept with great advantage. An interesting ex¬ 
ample of the possibilities of this method is illustrated 
in the case of a small boy of ten who, because of a casual 
reference to it, became intensely interested in Morocco, 
at once finding out as much as possible about it. From 
that he finally compiled a book, conta.'ting a map o 
Morocco, an account of its possessions, its people, and 
so on, and finally (for it was in 1925) made a caretui 
study from the newspapers of the Spanish war then 
going on in Morocco, and drew up diagrams showing 
the progress of the conflict. This is, of course, reminis¬ 
cent of the Project Method, but in this particular case 
was a voluntary ‘project hobby’ only. Something 
along these lines might with profit come into t e clv l ^ s 
lesson in the elementary school. Discussions and talks 
on current events should certainly take place in act, 
anything which in any way encourages interest and 
enthusiasm, and which will lead to individual explora¬ 
tion then or later, should be included. 

To turn now to the actual course and what it should 
include. For senior pupils over sixteen the following 
scheme would be suitable, and from it the teacher mig t 
select as much as time permitted. It is practically 
identical with the syllabus I drew up for one of my senior 
classes. It will be noticed that in each section the his¬ 
torical development was taken. This was done deliber¬ 
ately, for it served as a link with much that had alrea y 
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been done somewhere in the school course, and also 
as a basis for the new work. Being revision in most 
cases, it actually took only a small proportion of the 
time given. 


ONE-YEAR COURSE IN CIVICS FOR SENIORS 

I. The Executive 

(0 The Monarchy. History of powers of the Crown. 
The influence and position of the king at the present time. 
The Privy Council—development and work. 

( 2 ) The Cabinet. History of development up to recent 
times. The War Cabinet. Procedure. Importance, and 
relation to House of Commons. 

(3) The Prime Minister. History of development of his 
office. Powers. 

(4) The Secretariat of State. History of development. Pre- 
sent posidon of Foreign Secretary. Home Secretary. Secretary 
of State for India. Colonial Secretary. 

(5) Executive Functions of Crown in United Kingdom. Rcladons 
to Ireland, Scotland, Isle of Man, Channel Islands. 

(6) Executive Functions of Crown in Outer Empire. Indian 
Empire and dependencies (leave for fuller treatment). Self- 
governing dominions (leave for fuller treatment). Crown 
colomes and places with {a) representative government, 
(*) ° government, (c) autocratic government. (Work 
out details.) Protectorates. Mandates (see VII, below). 

(7) The Executive Departments. Treasury. Board of 
Trade. Board of Admiralty. 

(8) The Civil Service. 


II. The Legislature 

(1) The House of Lords. Composition. History of dc- 

nf %n e ? t- , Present position and powers. Trace history 
of disputes between House of Lords and House of Com¬ 
mons, with special study of Parliament Act, 1911. Causes 

nrobirm n Tll°i ° USC ot f Lords ‘ The Second Chamber 
problem full discussion of various suggestions. 
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( 2 ) The Horn, of Commons. Histonr “ brief f ou ^‘ 
Composition. The Franchise Bills. Question of repre 
sentatioa—proportional representation, etc. 
working of the House of Commons. Private Bdh. 
Notice of motions. Questions. Public Bill 
procedure. 

III. The Judicature 

(Especially present position as developed from reforms 

of nineteenth century) 

Common law and equity. The old system of couHs and 
the results of the system. Changes of the nineteenth century. 
The existing system : local —the J.P. s, the Cou y > 

the Assizes! central- the Chief Courts (no great detail). 

IV. Local Government 

Development in nineteenth century. „ lintw . 

The Existing System. Parish, district, borough coun y, 
the work of ekch. Guardians and the Poor Law. J.r. s. 
Relation to central authority. 

V. The Constitutional Relations of the 

British Empire 

(1) Ireland. Revise history of relations with England, 
especially since 1800. Present Constitution. 

(2) Self-governing Dominions. Canada, Aus r ( , ^ \ 

Zealand), South Africa. (Work out Cons ; itutlon n S m ^ n 7 s t nc i 

(3) The Government of India. History of government since 

.773. Government of India Act. .919 d «^)- llow 

reforms have worked. Gandhi. Present position. 

VI. A Comparative Study of Constitutions 

United States. France. Germany (refer to pre-War 
Constitution). The Russian Soviet. Switzerland. Czccl 
Slovakia. Poland. Italy. Spain. 


VII. The League of Nations 
Constitution. Actual working. Mandates. Chietpro 


ms. 
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The course for the last year in the elementary school 
would be even less stereotyped. The following, I think, 
might be quite suitable. It is unlikely that in a year all 
the ground would be covered, but the parts taken would 
be those which appealed most to the teacher concerned. 
As will be seen, some special activities for the class in 
connexion with the course have been suggested. It is 
intended primarily for schools in Bristol. 


SUGGESTED SCHEME FOR ONE- OR TWO-YEAR 
COURSE IN CIVICS FOR AN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

I. General Revision of the History of Bristol 
Large plan of Bristol, showing marks of antiquity. 


II. How Bristol is governed 

(1) Those responsible. Mayor and Town Council. Mock 
election. Sheriff. Guardians. 

(2) The IVork of the Council. Why rates are needed. 

(3) The Main Industries of Bristol. Plan of docks. Visit 
to Avonmouth. How a factory is run—visits. Trade unions 

history and present position. Any other local question 
connected with this. 

(4) The County Council. How appointed and how it works 
(in outline only). 


III. The Central Government 

The King The Parliament. The Cabinet and Prime 
Minister. Parliamentary government. Mock election. The 
procedure in Parliament. Mock reading of a Bill. 

The Work of the Lawyers and Law-courts 
A mock trial. 
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V. The Empire 

How each of our great colonies (self-governing 
and India) was acquired, and how they are governed to-day 

(simple outline). 

VI. The Government of other Countries 
For example, United States and France (main differences 
simply). 

VII. The League of Nations 
How it is composed and how it works. Mock League 
of Nations Assembly. 

The question of a suitable text-book for a civics course 
presents some difficulty, for most of those 
are too advanced for the younger pupi s. f , 

How we are Governed 1 should, however, be very uset 
in the elementary school if an actual text-book is 

required, though in general it will har y e 

this stage. Whitaker's Almanack is most usefu y 

civics course with younger pupils, ut 1 . 

expensive for every child to buy, so ins c 

copies should be accessible in the c assroo , 

Swann’s Citizenship is useful for older P U P'' S ’ ® . 

by the time this stage is reached a text-^ oo 

sary, for these people are quite capable ot reading 

larger works of reference on the sub|ec s Q ’ 

for instance, as Sidney Low’s Governance of & 
Lawrence Lowell’s Government of ngan . rca j 

If this or any other course in civms is b 
value opportunity must be given in 1 j t ; s 

sion of concrete questions of present-day polmcs. 

» Published by I larrap(i 9 ^)- . , lin ., inalis 1923)- 

* Frederic Swann, English CHizmb.p (Longmans, 9 
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unnecessary to say that in this the teacher should be 
unbiased, and surely this is possible. If the fear of 
propaganda kept out relevant discussion of this kind it 
would be a great loss. Such questions as the situation 
in China, the General Strike, the Trade Disputes Act, 
should all be thrashed out. In this way much stimulus 
will be given to an intelligent reading of the newspapers, 
which is so important later on. The systematic en¬ 
couragement of newspaper-reading should, in fact, be 
a part of every history teacher’s work. A particular 
point is made of this at Bedales. Special notice-boards 
are kept in the Quad, and on these articles and pictures 
of all kinds are placed, and changed every day. The 
Sphere and the Illustrated London News, with the excellent 
reproductions these give, are found of great value, and 
stimulate an interest in such things as excavation and 
exploration in boys and girls when they are quite young, 
for the notice-boards, being on a public highway of the 
school, come in for much attention in free time. A 
further feature of Bedales which also helps to interest 
children in the questions of the day is the talks on current 
events given by Mr Badley from time to time. These 
generally deal with some question of moment, and 
invariably a historical survey is given, followed by a 
statement of the various points of view possible. These 
talks are voluntary, but are well attended, and help to 
explain much of current politics not easily followed by 
the average child. This is, to my mind, one of the most 
valuable things in the school. A further development 
has taken place since my time. A group of interested 
boys and girls meets regularly to discuss current politics. 
The members of the group bring forward any inter¬ 
esting topics found in the newspapers and periodicals, 
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and much lively discussion follows. Children who 
have had opportunities such as these will be more 
readily interested in affairs later on, and will surely be 
less easily led away by catchwords and quibbles. At 

least, such is my profound conviction. 

A training for citizenship, then, should be part of the 
work of every school, through conscious and uncon- 
scious moulding of the character of the children and 
also through a carefully planned history course embrac¬ 
ing the present as well as the past. In s way our 
children may be made to realize not only that they ar 
the inheritors of a civilization which is the co-opera¬ 
tive work of men and women, known and unknown, 
throughout the ages, but that they too are responsible 
for what that civilization will be. 
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CHAPTER VI 

INTERNATIONALISM 

I T has already been suggested that the main value of 
history in the curriculum is to enable the child to 
understand, in some degree, the environment in which 
he lives, and to regard its problems in the right way. 
Actually this ‘ environment* has now become so great 
that it includes the whole world within its scope, and in 
consequence a broader attitude is needed to deal with this 
widened horizon—an international mind, if one might 
call it such. Mr H. G. Wells makes this point very 
forcibly, it will be remembered, in many of his writings. 

Great strides toward internationalism have certainly 
been taken in many spheres since the War, but it is 
nevertheless impossible to say that an international out¬ 
look really exists. If this were doubted, ample proof 
could easily be found in the records of the difficul¬ 
ties of the League of Nations and in the relations of 
most countries since the War. Nationalism is still tre¬ 
mendously strong. Professor Randall states this very 
trenchantly. “ Patriotism,” he says, 

is beyond doubt the most widespread social ideal of the 
day: it is the modern religion, far stronger than mere 
Christianity in any of its forms, and to its tribal gods men 
give supreme allegiance. Nationalism is almost the one 
idea for which masses of men will still 'die. 1 

1 J. H. Randall, The Making of the Modem Mind (Allen and Unwin, 1927). 
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It is so much taught, he continues, 

bf an oX and t 

wanderer. 

But this attitude must go. For the life of 
nation is bound to be closely linked up that ofh 
whole world. In practice the nations> ar Q f 

most of the barriers of space and H have • 

revealed to men that they are one. B" 'he n 

there is one humanity. No nation s . 

ization: each takes from mankind as much as it „iv 

Civilization is a world product, not“"^‘adjustment of 

dok iS 5^1914 pnbhcaffairs have become wider 
Li fa°rmor: n c C omp 9 le 4 X Ln ever **%*££%£ 

in the currency problems which have ken .ack 

an example of this. Another exarn^e can be to^ ^ 

the proportions which war as ^ Things cannot 

practically bound to be longer. Professor 

be regarded in a narrow^ way y » ^ ^ sub _ 

Zimmcrn, in his most In ‘«esang internation al intel- 

ject '—the needs and possiNb _f $ ^ very 

lectual co-operation, as he calls e , came to 

strongly. The League of Nations having 

birth too easily, the people s 0 gI ^ and many 

no conception of what was really ’ ^ ar 

of them even now being still hampered by a prej ^ 

i A. Zimmcrn, Learning W .. I ^^L^//i,%Orford University 
Possibilities of International Intellectual Co-operatwn 1 

Press, 1928). 
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outlook arid tradition. A new intellectual basis, he 
affirms, must be found for the League if it is really to do 
the work it should do. Now this basis, it seems to me, 
can come only through an intelligent outlook on the 
part of the people of every country in the League, a 
new attitude in many cases—an international attitude. 

But how is this to be reached ? Whether a complete 
change of attitude is ever possible in an adult mind may 
be questioned; in any case, the adult hardly comes 
within my province here. With the child at school, 
however, I am quite convinced that it is possible to 
develop this outlook which Professor Zimmern feels to 
be so necessary. But the problem must be regarded as 
one, and tackled seriously and deliberately. It is useless 
to leave the matter, and to think that a lecture or two a 
year on the League of Nations, or the forming of a branch 
of the League of Nations Union in the school, is all that 
is wanted. I should rather suggest a definite training. 

This training may be given in the school from two 
angles, both of which are important. In the first place, 
the general attitude of the school is a great help or a 
great hindrance. The outlook of the staff is particularly 
important, I think—much more so than most parents 
realize. The presence of foreign children in the school 
may mean a great deal, for in this way children quite 
naturally realize the good and bad in other nations, and 
learn something of their point of view. A branch of the 
League of Nations Union should certainly have a place 
in every secondary school at the present time, for a 
society of this kind can do much to interest the children 
in the League and to broaden their minds generally, 
especially if they are encouraged to read the literature 
it publishes. In the schools in Wales definite attempts 
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are being made on a fairly large scale to further the 
ideals of the League and to familiarize children with 
them. A Board of International Studies has been set 
up to advise and direct the work, and its publications 
and proceedings are of very great interest. Certainly the 
example of Wales might well be followed elsewhere. 1 

But good and useful as a branch of the League of 
Nations Union is, it is not really enough, for too often 
its activities are almost isolated from the inherent inte - 
lectual work of the school. This is a great mistake. 
The League of Nations Society in the school should 
simply be a kind of specialized department of the history 
work. While some study of the League of Nations and 
what it stands for should be a definite part of the history 
course, it is impossible, certainly throughout the schoo , 
to follow its activities very closely. This, however, the 
League of Nations Society can do, and the knowledge 
gained by the children concerned (for all would hr.rdly 
belong) would benefit both themselves and anyone with 

whom they came in contact. 

This alone, then, will not suffice. The task of form¬ 
ing the international outlook in the children must e 
taken over by all the staff, and particularly by the teacher 
of history. He has various means ready to hand, the 
first and most important being the syllabus. Something 
has already been said in another chapter on this question ; 
here only a few supplementary remarks will be given. 
The child at school, it seems to me, should be brought 
to realize the solidarity of mankind and to have a feeling 
of community, indifferent to class or nation or race. 

1 See G. Davies, International Education in tin Schools of Wales and 
Monmouthshire, 19^-ob (Hughes, Wrexham, 1926), for an account o 
what is being done in Wales. 
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And this I believe can be given—in part, at least— 
through a study of universal or world history. Mr H. G. 
Wells has an interesting suggestion in this connexion. 1 
He would have the broad facts of history taught in 
practically the same terms throughout Europe, and in 
this way, he feels, tendencies to national egotism and 
conceit would be corrected. A common mental frame¬ 
work would also be given. If this suggestion is inter¬ 
preted widely there seems to be a great deal to be said 
for it, andjv inly minds prepared in this way should 
find mutual Co operation much easier than if they had 
no commorf kr ">wledge of each other. This is a ques¬ 
tion outside the scope of this chapter, but I believe that 
even a single course on world history can help children 
to understand and to sympathize with other countries 
and peoples than their own. 2 Not only, however, 
should the syllabus include courses of world history; 
throughout English history should be given its right 
setting, and the inter-action of English affairs with those 
of Europe be carefully shown. This is quite possible, 
and should certainly be kept in mind. Further, a study 
of European history might quite well replace that of the 
corresponding period in English history, or be worked 
side by side with it. This is much more difficult—at 
least, for the younger pupils—but is probably well worth 
attempting occasionally. For older ones European 
history should certainly be taken as well as English, and 
it is generally very much enjoyed. I have failed, for 
instance, to find any class not intensely interested in 
nineteenth-century Europe. 

1 In The New Teaching of History. 

2 For text-books on world history see the suggestions given in 
Chapter VII. 
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Besides the syllabus, one or two incidental, though 
no less important, things may be mentioned. En¬ 
couragement should certainly be given to the reading ot 
reviews, periodicals, newspapers, and books, especially 
those by foreigners. It is unlikely that children will 
buy these themselves, so the school should provide 
them in one way or another, cither in the library or, in 
the case of periodicals, through a joint form or school 
subscription. Out of this reading is bound to come 
much discussion, and this should be fostered. n t s 
the history teacher can really play a very important part, 
not by dominating the children with his point o view, 
but simply by giving suggestions of books or articles 
outside their ken, by reminding them of other aspects o 
the subject, by seeing that as far as possible they discuss 
what they know, and especially by sharing their en¬ 
thusiasm. Lectures by outside people from different 
view-points, especially if they arc really good and 
stimulating, may also be a valuable help. 

These, then, arc some of the means the school may 
use. I have a profound conviction that it is to the 
schools that we must look for a reform in outlook in 
any direction. Unless boys and girls are helped to form 
an interest in other countries and in the problems t ic 
world presents they cannot be expected to have an 
international outlook when they leave school. Interests 
and studies of this kind need to be fostered carefully 
and systematically. And the schools must underta e 
this work, and in doing so they may, I believe, c p 
to form that City of God which Romain Rolland 

contemplates : 

For the inner spirits of Europe, there arc two dwelling- 
places : our earthly Fatherland, and that other 1 y ° 
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God. Of the one we are the guests, of the other ^ 
builders. To the one let us give our lives and our taithtul 
hearts : but neither family, friend nor fathemnd, nor 
aught that we love has power over the spirit. The spirit 
is the light. It is our duty to lift it above tempests and 
thrust aside the clouds which threaten to obscure it, and 
to build higher and stronger, dominating the injustice and 
hatred of the nations, the walls of that city, wherein the 
souls of the whole world may assemble. 1 

1 Above the Battle (Allen and Unwin, 1916). 
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CHAPTER VII 

INDIVIDUAL WORK—READING 

V ADING as I have mentioned elsewhere, is bound 
RfoTeAe backbone of the history course. It may 

even be said that wide, a 

historian or to the history student proper, lt.se y 

b 1i"SE. «*» «•»> 

5h 

definite is required m school. SQ very 

This so-called traimng, however, is n V - n th g 

difficult. It is, one might ^most say mh to 

Dalton Plan, for the suggestions of the spec. P ^ 

. G. M. Trevelyan, Clio, o Mo,. (Longmans, .9. J 1 wpubh 
1919, as The Recreations of an Historian, by Nelson). g 
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be noticed in the month’s assignment are just the guides 
that are needed. In this way the child will always be 
helped to see the main points, and to concentrate on 
these. Under the more usual school system this could 
be done by means of questions or headings for each piece 
of reading. In time these aids may be discarded in many 
cases, but throughout every encouragement should be 
given to children to work out subjects specially inter¬ 
esting to them or specially important. This in the end 
makes for clearness and definiteness in a way which 
general, desultory reading never does. 


Text-books 

Throughout the school, from the age of nine, some 
text-book should, I think, be used. It is a mistake for 
the child to rely entirely on the teacher for the informa¬ 
tion he needs, and where the text-book is perfectly ade¬ 
quate it is equally a mistake for the teacher to duplicate 
it. Much has been said in the past against the school 
text-book in history, and the criticism was certainly jus¬ 
tifiable when a small, closely printed compendium of ill- 
connected facts and many dates was commonly in use. 
To-day, however, it is quite possible to get really good 
and useful text-books for any age and for any branch of 
history. In choosing a history text-book various factors 
come in. It should for the junior and middle schools at 
least be well illustrated, the illustrations if possible being 
reproductions of old prints rather than modernized ver¬ 
sions of historic scenes. Good, clear maps are essential 
for all ages, and extracts from sources of all kinds are 
also a help. Again, the book should be written plainly 
and simply, but in a bright and, if possible, entertaining 
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way. Naturally some books appeal very much more to 
some children than to others. I myself found Fletcher’s 
first history 1 quite the most amusing book on history 
that I had ever had. When teaching, however, I found 
that to many Fletcher’s style of writing seemed only 
silly and irritating. This kind of thing is common, and 
helps to prove how important it is for a child to have a 
text-book which he will enjoy, and which, moreover, is 
suitable for his age and mentality. For this reason it is 
often advisable to have several text-books in use in any 
one class. They will naturally cover the same period, 
but be of different standards. 

A few suggestions as to actual text-b kp may be of 
value here. The list is not intended tc in any way a 
complete one, but is given simply because I have used 
these books with different classes and found them useful. 
For a much more complete study of the question of 
text-books reference should be made to Miss Power s 
excellent bibliography for history teachers, 2 in which she 
discusses a large number of books suitable for schools. 

General Civilisations y for Junior and Middle School 

Classes 

Botsford, G. W. and L. S. The Story of Rome as Greeks 
and Romans Tell it (Macmillan Co., 1905). Written as 
continuous narrative, but sources shown. Useful as 
a supplementary book. 

Burke, E. M. The Shining Bast and The Violet Crown 
and the Seven Hills (“ Ancient Civilization ” scries, 
Russell, 1920). Useful for children of fourteen years 

1 C. R. L. Fletcher, An Introductory History of England (5 vols., Murray, 
1904-23). 

1 E. Power, y\ Bibliography for Scljool Teachers of ll/s/ory (Methuen, 
1921). 
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and over. Rather difficult for younger children, 
because a good deal of detail and many long names 
are introduced. 

Happold, F. C. The Adventure of Man : A Brief History 
of the World (Christophers, 1926). A world history 

for the middle school. . 

Hodgdon, 1. R. The Enchanted Bast (Ginn, 1922). 
Stories of early civilizations, from the Hindus to the 
Romans. Some very good illustrations. 

Kupfer, G. H. Legends oj Greece and Borne (Harrap, en¬ 
larged edition, 1907). Delightfully written. Always 
much liked by children from ten to fourteen years. 

Synge, M. B. The Story of the World: for the Children of 
the British Empire (Blackwood, 1903). For children 
of nine to eleven years. Stories of Abraham, of 
Egypt, Greece, etc., very simply told. 

Tappan, E. M. The Story of the Greek People (Harrap, 
revised edition, 1929). Simply told in story form. 
Manv illustrations. Ten years. 

Tappan, E. M. The Story of the Roman People (Harrap, 
revised edition, 1929). Simply told. Good so far as it 
goes. Generally needs some supplementing— e.g., by 
Hamilton’s Ancient Rome or Botsford’s Story of Rome. 

Thomson, C. L. Tales from the Greek (Marshall, 1902). 
Suitable for children of eight and nine years. Stories 
from the Odyssey , etc., very simply told. 

Zimmern, Alice. Greek History for Young Readers (Long¬ 
mans, new edition, 1928). Much detail, but ex¬ 
cellently told. Good maps and illustrations. A 
thoroughly good and interesting book. Thirteen 
to fifteen years. 


General Civilisations and World History, for Seniors 

For an outline sketch as perhaps a preliminary to study 
the following are useful: 

Breasted, J. I I. Ancient Times : A Plistory of the Early 
World (Ginn, 1916). Excellent in outline. Some 
good illustrations. Useful book of reference for 
younger forms. 
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Davis M. O. Outlines of European History (Oxford Uni- 

History of Option (Oxford 
University Press, 19^ Times (Ginn, 

R °“d ] 'e^on! U). companion volume to 

Wb lu“!g. The Outline of History (CasseU, .919. «<=•)• 
Excellent for seniors. 

English History 

Mow at, R. B. A Ne* ddle 

3 M& fotSckward seniors. 8 lUu.tauons good, 

and q uoud°ns f^ sou^e^a« ofte* _ 

ROBI S Specially good for seniors Written m 

blC “yE Sty H ,(e 8 tootf y The'" pTe«pCman Social and 
emphasis on social side. 1 h others 

thsrZZSs £2 " ■- 

“i ri&iss .5'.:* «.»• p"»'“ 

side to be used extensively. 

Social History 

For social history there are innumerable g^nd use¬ 
ful books, but the following can be spccia y 

” Hai H. R. w. Social Life inE J|WW * SS 

esrsuSTt-Mt.' ™““ 

book. 
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Tappan, E. M. In Feudal Times (Harrap, 1913). Very 
good indeed. Illustrates life in casde, monastery, 
etc. Useful pictures. An excellent companion book 
to Mowat. 


European History 

It is very difficult indeed to find a text-book really 
simple enough for the younger children. The best I 

know is : 

Plunket, I. A. L. Europe in the Middle Ages (Oxford 
University Press, 1922). Matter is written in an 
interesting way. 

For older pupils over fifteen: 

Hearns haw, F. J. C. Main Currents of European History , 
1S15-1915 (Macmillan, 1917). 

Johnson, A. H. (editor). “ Six Ages of European His¬ 
tory ” series (Methuen, 1909, etc.). 

Marriott, J. A. R. Europe and Beyond: A Preliminary 
Survey of World Politics in the East Half-century , 1S70- 
j()2o (Methuen, 1921). This is excellent for the pre- 
War period, 1878-1914. 

Somervell, D. C. (editor of series). Special Periods in 
European History (Bell, 1924, etc.). 


History of the British Empire 

This is usually a senior course, but the books below 
arc suitable for pupils from fourteen to eighteen : 


Higham, C. S. S. History of the British Empire (Longmans, 
1921). Some very useful maps. 

Williamson, J. A. The Foundation and Growth of the 
British Empire (Macmillan, 1916). Excellent in out¬ 
line up to nineteenth century. Last century too 
slight. 
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For the junior and middle school the following are 

very useful as books of reference: 

Dark, R. The Quest of the Indies (Blackwell, 1911). 
Synge, M. B. A Book of Discovery (Nelson, 1912). M y 
good pictures. 


Optional Reading 

Important as the text-book may be in the history 
course, its scope is necessarily limited. From as early an 
age as possible, therefore (from about nine or ten ) ears), 
every encouragement should be given to rca ing 
side the text-book, and in time—by, say, the age 
sixteen—this will become the most important part o 
the pupil’s work. As has been shown elsewhere, every 
assignment set should include optional reading, and tins 
should be as varied as the subject being stud.cd will allow 
For the younger pupils (under fourteen) some indication 
of the pLt of the book to be read should also be given. 
It is a great mistake to expect children to find then way 
in what seems to them a large and difficult book without 
any guidance; suggestions of chapters and sometimes 
of pages are a great help, and, if these are given, n 
time is saved, and many more books arc in practice co 
suited. It is important, too, that the teacher s iou 
recently read the books himself. By means of suggestions 
and through individual help in using an index, chllc ‘ rcn 
time learn how to consult a book of reference an 
to extract from it just the points bearing on w at t c y 
doing. That this is really valuable and worth while need 

hardly be emphasized here. , r 

The optional reading suggested will neccssan y 

considerable variety, but must ultimately c epen 

9 1 
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books available in the class or school library. That such 
a library is essential to the working of the Dalton Plan is 
generally agreed, but under any system very little of real 
value can be done without a fairly good collection of 
standard works. Here a few of value from special points 
of view are given and discussed. All of these were in 
constant use in my history room. 


Social Life {especially Medieval England) 

Here the books are innumerable; every year sees a few 
new ones on the market, and these are generally good and 
cheap. The chief value of many lies in their illustrations. 

Ditchfield, P. H. Old Village Life (Methuen, 1920). 
Descripdon of village life through the ages. 

Hartley, D., and Elliot, M. M. Life and Work of the 
People of England (Batsford, 1925-)* Grouped in 
centuries, and worked out on dictionary lines under 
headings—household, trade, travel, etc. Excellent 
for reference for children’s lectures, etc. 

Jusserand, J. A. A. J. English Wayfaring Life in the 
Middle Ages (Fourteenth Century) (Benn, new edition, 
1920). Very useful throughout. 

Quennell, M. and C. H. B. A History of Everyday Things 
in England , 1066-1799 (Batsford, 1918), Everyday Life 
in Roman Britain (Batsford, 1924), and Everyday Life 
in Prehistoric Times (Batsford, 1924). Follows the 
lines the tides suggest. Illustradons—coloured and 
black and white—very good. Essendal for every 
history room. 

Roberts, S. C. A Picture Book of British History (3 vols., 
Cambridge University Press, 1916). 

Salzmann, L. F. English Industries of the Middle Ages 
(Oxford University Press, new edidon, 1923). Mine 
of information. Useful detail, and many good 
illustradons. 

Various Authors. Mediaval England (Oxford University 
Press, 1924). 
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Various Authors. jha&speare (Oxford Uni- 

of the Life and Manners of his A# K ^ be used 

Is e t7eren"c book by mfddle school. Invaluable to 
teacher. 

jyr-ass; 

clothes, etc. M*W E/gW (?*“> 

Guildford, N. iw ™nnle—the priest, 

I9 z 3 ). Grouped rouml 

„„. ts . xs,s % 'Jzds'ziszi 

gg-ii tlCSS > 

jss*j»S£3 

as dissolution of monasteries, wool 

Church, etc. r- . j • >1 iV/W History for 

Leathes, S. The People of Bng ' ._ 2 ,\ Excellent 

Schools (5 vols., He ' nern JJ". 9 5 ] divided up, 

elates and illustrations. Matter ratner 

and so somewhat difficult for ^ren.^ ^ . 
Morris, G. W„ and Wood, L S (Oxford 

Introduction to the Industri .^{ hre d round the 

“zrasshs!- »"•*- 

ST. 2&SEU& -S »V 

Of the special subjects connected with * 0< ^ U r, 
of any period I have found costume, arms and ^ 
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architecture, and customs to be most readily chosen. 
For these a few further suggestions are added : 


Costume 

Ashdown, Mrs C. H. British Costume during Nineteen 
Centuries (Nelson, 1910). Standard book, well 

illustrated. ^ , 

Calthrop, D. C. English Costume (Black, 1906). Good. 

Well illustrated. > . 

Kelly, F. M., and Schwabe, R. Historic Costume: a 

Chronicle of Fashion in Western Europe , 1490-1790 
(Batsford, 1925). A really beautiful book, and most 
comprehensive for the period taken. It gives a 
detailed studv of English costume, comparing it 
with foreign,'and showing the influence of foreign. 
The illustrations are of all kinds, and include many 
reproductions of portraits and other paintings of a 
period in order to show the dress. Even patterns 
of different characteristic garments are included. A 
fascinating book, though prohibitive for most 
libraries because of its price. 

K6hler, C. (revised by Emma von Sichart; translated by 
A. K. Dallas). A History of Costume (Harrap, 1928). 
Excellent. 


Arms and Armour 

Ashdown, C. H. Armour and Weapons in the Middle Ages 
(Harrap, 1925). 

This the standard book, and would be the best to put 
in the library. There are many bigger books of refer¬ 
ence on the subject which are very useful, but would 
hardly be bought specially. 

Architecture 

This is a very favourite subject with some children of 
all ages, but for the younger ones the books available 
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present some difficulties, most of them being too techni¬ 
cal. The best series I know is the “ Great Buildings 
and How to Enjoy Them ” series, 1 2 by Edith A. Browne, 
of which Norman Architecture is a very good example. 
The Growth of the English House , by J. A. Gotch (Bats- 
ford), is also useful for its illustrations. Wynnes 
Architecture shown to the Children 2 is also good. 


Biography 

Finally there is the question of biography, which also 
is an important part of the history work in every class. \ 
Even if the course is taken along the lines of movements 
there still remains the study of the outstanding figures 
as they come along. This study can often be left very 
largely to be covered by individual reading. As many o 
the good recent biographies as means will allow should 
certainly have a place in the school library. Such books 
as Queen Victoria and Eminent Victorians , by Strachcy, 
Napoleon and Bismarck , by Ludwig, Paimerston y by 
Guedalla, and Robert Owen , by G. D. H. Cole, to mention 
a few of the more recent ones, are, I have found, eagerly 
read when chance offers. Some of these, however, are 
expensive, but at any rate such books as the Twelve 
English Statesmen ” series should certainly be included, 
and a few of the “ English Men of Action ” series. The 
real problem for the history teacher in this connexion, 
however, is usually in catering not for the older people, 
but for the younger ones, for the latter read more 
slowly, and find it much more difficult to read a com¬ 
plete biography. There are now, however, severa 

1 Published by Black. 

2 44 Shown to the Children ” scries (Nelson). 
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books specially written for younger children. Of these 
the following are good: 

Carlyle, A. J. and R. M„ and Marvin F. S A Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Modern History : Heroes of the West 

Davis, M. ^O. ^ Saints and Heroes of the iVtestern World 
(Oxford University Press, 1921). Constantine to 

Ignatius Loyola. , . 

Elias; E. L. In Tudor Times (Harrap, 1912), and similar 

volumes for other periods. 

Guest, G. English Social Reformers (Marshall, 1923). 
Hamilton, M. A. Ancient Rome (Oxford University 
Press, 1922). Biographies of Hannibal, Cxsar, Con¬ 
stantine, etc. , 

■j Home, G. The Period of the Renaissance and Rejormation 
(2 vols., Marshall, 1923). Biographies of the Re¬ 
formation heroes. . , „ . 

Lees, B. A. (editor). “ History in Biography series 

(Black, 1902, etc.). 


These suggestions on books are purely tentative, and 
are given in the hope they may be of some value as an 
indication of what books are available. No hard-and- 
fast rules can be laid down in this or any other matter of 
history teaching, for everything depends on the children 
themselves. One thing, however, may be said. Few 
children, I think, fail to find some part of their history 
course interesting. If there is ample scope for choice of 
subject and line of thought, especially in the earlier years, 
then very often an interest which has been spasmodic and 
specialized becomes wider and wider, until it includes 
the whole subject. In this reading has the biggest part 
to play. 
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T ABORATORY systems of whatever kind stand 
L“ng -he assignment of for on 

it depends to a large extent w at:«t setting out 

and, moreover, how they will tackle^ The^ the 
of the work in an interesting and s gg J 
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that the same work will appeal to every one alike. Some 
alternative work should be given—for instance, a special 
assignment—it being the teacher’s business to see that 
each child has enough to do, and also has something in 
which he will need to use his brains, of whatever kind 
these may be. It is hardly necessary to mention, too, 
that in the day school the homework given should be 
strictly limited. 

In history the individual work which may be given 
falls under three headings : (a) written work of all kinds, 
(b) reading, (cy>, ractical work, including the making of 
maps, pictures, charts, and models. This chapter will be 
devoted only to-written work, which perhaps is the most 
important of all, for it is certainly of very great value to 
any boy or girl to be able to communicate his knowledge 
and, moreover, to express it in written form in the best 
way possible. This will in itself involve a considerable 
command of English, which, so far as the junior and 
middle school pupils are concerned, will have to receive 
much attention from the history teacher. The teaching 
of such things as composition, spelling, and punctuation 
cannot be left solely to the English specialist, but should 
come into the work of the teacher of every subject. It 
is important for children to realize as soon as possible 
that history must, above all things, be well written. The 
question of the best style for historical writing is too big 
a one to be dealt with adequately here, but there is much 
to be said, I think, for trying to get children to be brief 
and concise. History is a subject which (especially in 
the case of girls) lends itself to tedious rambling and 
verbosity, and this needs at least to be checked before 
it becomes a habitual practice. 

Of the written work in history essays are the most 
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important part. For the older pupils an essay a week or a 
fortnight will not be too much ; for the younger children 
one on each month’s assignment should be the minimum. 
These essays may be of different kinds, and should vary 
from month to month. They should never be purely 
reproductive, nor should they be of the vague type, 
“ Write all you know about . . These are too easy 
for the average child, and, so far as the second kind is 
concerned, tend to produce the disjointed, rambling essay 
—a type of writing one does not wish to encourage. 
Generally speaking, the history lessons will furnish much 
of the material which the child should use, but the essay 
set will involve his arranging and thinking over it and 
deducing certain things from it, and not simply repro¬ 
ducing what he has been told. Occasionally in the middle 
school essays should be given in which the subject is 
quite new, and in which the child has to work up every¬ 
thing for himself. This can be most valuable training, 
especially if there is a good library of suitable books avail¬ 
able. For seniors much of the work done should be of 
this original kind. 

The actual wording of the subject of the essay is im¬ 
portant, especially with junior and middle school classes. 
An attempt should always be made to stimulate interest, 
and this often depends on the way the question is set. 
There should never be any attempt to catch the children 
out, to arrange pitfalls for them : questions should be 
perfectly straightforward and simple. The following 
subjects are, it seems to me, suitable for children from 
ten to fourteen years who have been studying the history 
of England with a social bias. These and the others 
quoted later in the chapter have actually been done by 
many of my classes. 
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(,) Describe the life of a Saxon peasant before the 

( 2 ) How could yotTprove to me that William the C ° n ' 
queror was a very wise and good king, but a 

(j) Imagine youtdf“ j a Norman knight (*) a Norman 
U lady, or (r) a monk, and describe one day m 

(4) Do' you^hink Becket deserved to be called a 

saint ? .. 

M Why is Henry II considered a great king i 

Why did people take so much more interest in the 

East in the fifteenth century ? 

(7) Imagine yourself at a fair in the fifteenth century, 
and say what you would see there. 

For the older pupils there are four main types of 


CS M ' A Character Study .-This is useful, because it 
should involve evidence, which the child will have to 
find for himself. In a character study of Henry VH, tor 
instance, his wisdom will have to be illustrated by such 
things as his policy of leniency to his rivals, his provision 
of the Court of Star Chamber to enforce his decrees 
against the powerful barons, the greatest enemies of the 
country at the time. The value of this type of essay de¬ 
pends largely on the choice of character, some being both 
more interesting and also more profitable than others. 
Those of Henry VIII, James I, and Charles James Fox 
are particularly good from these standpoints. Closely 
connected with the character study is the career, not 
a very good essay subject, but one which figures in 
examination papers, and consequently may be worth 
giving occasionally. The careers of Wolsey, the first 
Lord Shaftesbury, Marlborough, and the younger Pitt 
are useful and interesting - 
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(2) Questions. —This type of essay is the most common, 
so a few suggestions only need be given. 

(a) Was the Reformation in England inevitable ? Did 
it follow satisfactory lines ? (Sixteen to eighteen 

(i) Whit 3 was restored in 1660 ? (Fifteen years and 

upward.) r 

(c) How far was the elder Pitt responsible for our 

success in the Seven Years War ? (Fourteen 
years and upward.) 

(3) Quotation. —This type of essay generally gives 
more difficulty to the average child than the ordinary 
straightforward question. If possible the quotation 
should involve the possibility of discussion on more than 
one side ; for example, 

(a) “ Mary Tudor—the most honest of all the Tudors.” 

(Fourteen years and upward.) 

(b) “ He saw visions and dreamed dreams —an esti¬ 

mate of Protector Somerset. (Fifteen years and 

upward.) , 

(<•) “ Our glorious revolution.” (Sixteen years and 

upward.) 

(d) “ Strafford was a traitor.” (Fifteen years.) 

(e) “ Charles I. .. saint and martyr.” (Fourteen years.) 

(4) Closely connected with this is the discussion type, 
valuable because it demands a statement of a point of 
view in a controversial question, and this involves 
reasoning and careful weighing up ot evidence to make 
out a case. The themes suitable arc well known, and 
perhaps somewhat hackneyed—the justifiability of the 
execution of Mary Stuart by Elizabeth or of Charles I by 
the Roundheads, the attitude of the American colonies 
to the mother-country, and so on—but personally I have 
never found them to fail to interest any class. 
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For those who find the setting of essays a_<Madty a 

book brought out by Mr Toyne* may be useful. 
he gives a large number of essays, covering the whole of 
modern English history. Most of these are fairly ad¬ 
vanced, none, I think, being suitable for children under 
fifteen, but most given are good and interesting, 
book would have been of more value had s " ltabl « a S 
been given, but it should certainly furnish ideas to any 

K Passing from essays to notes and note-taking, the sub¬ 
ject becomes more controversial. Are notes of any rra 
value > What time should be allowed for note-taking . 
Should notes be dictated ? Is it possible to get accuracy 
otherwise ? These are only a few of the problems^ which 
the subject involves. It may be said, first of all, that 
there is far too much stress laid on notes and note-making 
both in the elementary and in the secondary schoo . 
Too often in the elementary school the thing regarded as 
of chief importance by the teacher is the summary of the 
lesson on the blackboard, which will, of course, be copie 
by the children : whatever else is omitted, this must be 
done, even although the children may seldom, if ever, 
read these notes again. That there is any need for notes 
as notes at all in the elementary school I am very doubt¬ 
ful, but if they really are to be used, and are to be lntelli- 
eible to the children concerned, then they must be the 
children’s own original work. Dictated notes or copied 
notes lead inevitably to boredom and weariness of the 
very worst kind, and should be avoided at all costs. 

Though notes are of little importance to children under 
fourteen^ they are of considerable value later on in the 

« S. M. Toync, Subjects for History Essay Questions, /4SJ-19/4 (Brown, 
York, 1923). 
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school, and no boy taking history for an examination, or 
as a special subject afterward, can very well dispense with 
them, simply because they do give (or should give) con¬ 
cisely, and in a revisable form, the main points he should 
know. They will also contain references and remarks 
which should recall to his mind discussions held and 
details learnt when the class on the subject was given or 
from the book from which the information was taken. 
These links will be obviously of considerable use. 

The boy, then, at the age of sixteen or so should be able 
to make his own notes straight into a notebook in ink, 
for the rewriting of notes, though perh ps valuable as a 
means of revision for some, takes far too much time 
in the ordinary way. If, however, children wish to make 
and to keep for themselves a really beautiful notebook, 
and are willing to find their own time for this, then they 
should be allowed to do so. Several such notebooks 
have been made by my pupils, all beautifully written in 
different coloured inks, some with original illustrations, 
others with cuttings from various books and papers to 
illustrate the points dealt with. In every case they were, 
I think, well worth the trouble the individuals concerned 
spent upon them, but it is important to notice that the 
incentive came from within. It would have been quite 
impossible to have got a whole class to compile such 
books, at the instigadon of myself or anyone else ! 

Intelligent note-taking, as distinct from mere repeti¬ 
tion, as near as may be, of what is said, is, however, not 
an easy thing to master. It does, I believe, require as 
careful training as the writing of a good essay. 1 his 
training should begin quite early in the school life— 
about the age of ten—and at this stage much help will 
have to be given by the teacher. Illustrations should be 
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freely used instead of words. If, for instance, notes were 
wanted on the life of the early Britons, headings such 
as “Homes,” “Weapons and Armour,” “Boats, etc., 
would be given, and appropriate illustrations, with a tew 
words in explanation of each, would then be drawn. As 
a development of that, children would be given time to 
write a few remarks round important points as they were 
dealt with in the lesson or in the reading. For mstance, 
in a lesson on the Norman Conquest one of the most im¬ 
portant things for the class to have written down some¬ 
where is a list of the effects of that conquest. A general 
idea of the life of the time will probably remain, or at 
least could be revised by a glance at the pictures, etc., of 
the period, but this particular question is perhaps not so 
easily remembered, and yet is very important. In this 
case the younger children should be given, on the black¬ 
board, the main heading “ The Results of the Norman 
Conquest,” and then the sub-headings “(a) On the 
Saxons,” “ (b) On the Normans,” “ (c) On the Church, 

“ (,/) On the Land,” and so on, the children writing the 
results in their own words. If the class is not too large 
it is possible for the teacher to notice at once which 
points are giving most difficulty, and by means of sug¬ 
gestions from individual members to enable each child 
to get the correct version (though in his own words) 
down in his notebook. This, of course, takes some time 
and trouble, but I have always found it to be worth while. 
After about a year of this kind of training the class is able 
to carry on with the help of only a few headings. In 
time it will not even be necessary to give the headings, 
provided the lessons are clearly arranged and points 
really made in them. 

The same progress can be made in making notes on 
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private reading, a practice to be -“^^atadlng 
Sbe P gWen mdJtoSe special object and from 

issszits ^sjhrs 

Ihe U p e rac f tice ^no^tog SeraU^ comes. The great 
S for children to realize is that the value o notes is a 
personal one, that there is no point in makm h 

be of some value. . , tVl _ rc : s t he 

Finally, in consideration of written wor , 

test or examination. As has been s own ratory 

essential part of the month’s work under ^y aborat y 
system, and, so far as history ,s concerned, 

that it enables the teacher and the pup 

the facts of the reading done are really known Tj" » 

all that should be attempted in the monthly , 
will be short (a half or three-quarters of an hour) 

Generally speaking, I made it a written 

short questions, answerable in note form. Occ«»on£y 

oral tests may be given to individuals be “£ 

prescribed for the most part through lack of M. 
history work under any system some test on facts 
good and useful thing, and should appear at least twice 

tet S^of examination and of their ; a.ue is on 
which lies beyond the limits of tins book. As a test 
real abiUty very few would, I suppose, accept them 
Po! the present,"however, the school has to face the fact 
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that the passing of a written examination is the key to 
almost every door through which the boys and girls will 
want to pass on leaving school. It ought to be possible 
for any average boy or girl, after four years in a secondary 
school, to be able to pass an examination of School Certifi¬ 
cate standard without a great deal of difficulty, but some 
practice in taking examination papers before that is useful. 
Too much time, however, should not be given up to tms, 
the terminal examination means far too much work for 
the teacher, and puts too great a strain on the children. 
An examination once a year—in the summer term is 
useful, and affords some indication of the progress made 
and of the work done. It should never, of course, be 
the only criterion, the work done throughout the year 

being the really important thing. 

A history examination paper should generally include 
several things: (rf) practical work— drawings, maps, etc. 

_certainly for the junior and middle school, (/>) questions 

involving knowledge of facts only or mainly, ( c ) ques¬ 
tions which demand general intelligence in the use of 
facts—the essay type. A big choice of questions is un- 
wise, as the younger people at least waste a great deal o 
time making up their minds. Questions of all kinds 
should be straightforward, and worded as simply as 
possible, and every attempt should be made to make 

them stimulating and interesting. 

In conclusion, a few words may be said on the history 
papers set in some of our public examinations. In many 
of our larger schools qualifying examinations for all the 
universities are actually taken by different individuals. 
This demands far too much from the teachers concerned. 
It is much the most profitable thing to concentrate on 
some such examination as the School Certificate, and let 
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every one work for it. (In the following remarks I am 
dealing only with history.) 

(i) School Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge joint 
Board. —Two papers covering a set period of history, 
either (a) one paper on a set period of English history, 
with the second paper on a part of the same period in 
detail, or ( b ) one paper on a set period of English history, 
with the second paper on the same period of European 
history. The English history paper is divided into two 
parts. Part I contains compulsory questions demanding 
a detailed knowledge of places and people which many 
teachers must consider unnecessary—such questions, 
for example, as the exact position and significance of 
Fontenoy and Ticondcroga or the career of the Duke of 
Newcastle. It is this section especially which makes the 
examination rather an unsatisfactory one from the history 
point of view. In the second part of the English paper 
the questions are better, but too little time is given for 
them to be answered properly. Special papers from the 
school, however, may be accepted by the Board as alter¬ 
native to their own. 

(2) Cambridge Previous. —This is a much better exam¬ 
ination from the point of view of history, for the paper 
consists of a large number of questions (about eighteen) 
covering the whole of English history. It is possible to 
concentrate on any one period, but the questions arc all 
sufficiently general to enable the teacher to take the really 
important movements in history, and not to bother with 
niggardly details of this battle and that. A further ad¬ 
vantage of the Previous for the backward pupil is the fact 
that it can be taken in separate parts, English and history 
constituting Part 111 . 

(3) London Matriculation. —This examination is again 
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a good one from the history teacher’s point of view. It 
is more limited than the Previous, in that it covers 
modern history only. It is also considerably more diffi¬ 
cult, but the quesdons set are of the same general kind. 
The pupil taking this examination needs to be able to 
deal with the more difficult aspects of any matter within 
his period, but there is no attempt made to test minute 
detail. The Northern Matriculation is similar to the 
London, but the history questions are considerably easier, 
though of course I am not in a position to comment on 

the actual standards of marking in each. 

(4) Responsious .—This examination is rather different 
from any of the others in that it has a paper on a set period 
of English history and also a paper on two set books, 
thus demanding a more specialized knowledge along 
certain lines. The questions on the first paper are fairiy 
easy, but the second paper usually presents some diffi¬ 
culty. The main trouble in preparing pupils for this 
examination was to rouse interest in the books given, 
especially when the boys or girls were not particularly 
keen on history. They seemed to be too young to appre¬ 
ciate them adequately. 

It need hardly be said that it is easily possible to train 
the average boy and girl for an examination. Much can 
be done, not only in anticipating the questions set, but 
also in taking likely subjects and aspects of subjects and 
giving constant practice in answering questions on them. 
This is quite different from cramming pure and simple, 
and is often really necessary, even with the bright pupil. 
As the competition for entering the universities becomes 
greater, so this question of examination training looms 
larger and larger, until at the present time it has become 
almost a fine art. One wonders whether some other 
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means will not have to be devised in which the technique 
mattets much less, and by which it will be Possible to 
estimate, not only knowledge of fact and skill me™ 

structing an essay, but also tea a 11 > • „ 1 

look to the universities, and are bound to follow the 

lines laid down by the latter in their entrance e— 

tions, scholarships, and so on. Is it not P°f b le forAe 

university authorities to make some change. 

is surely ripe for it. 


I 
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CHAPTER IX 

CO-OPERATIVE WORK 

T HE child’s individual work is the most important he 
can do; nevertheless, a place for co-operative work 
should al- o be found in the classroom time-table. By co¬ 
operative work here I mean any piece of work on which 
the class, or a group within the class, is engaged as a whole 
and to which each individual contributes some part. The 
child gains much from this. He can see clearly the im¬ 
portance of doing his best, in order that his part may not 
in any way mar the whole ; he may have to accept the 
part allotted to him, even if he would prefer something 
else, thus learning a little of the give and take he will 
need later in working with other people. This is par¬ 
ticularly important in any educational system such as the 
Dalton, where the individual is especially considered. 
The teacher must guard against fostering a selfish in¬ 
dividualism, and by means of co-operative effort this can 
be done most naturally and effectively. Further, by using 
a whole class the scope of the work can be greatly enlarged, 
and often more interesting things can be done; for in¬ 
stance, after a study of Norman England has been made 
on co-operative lines the class may have acquired, among 
other things, a complete set of illustrations covering every 
aspect of the life of the time. This would certainly be 
worth having. It is good, too, for one child to learn from 
another, and in this way it is easy and natural for him to 
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do so. Moreover, enthusiasm is more readily caught, 

and interest stimulated, when children work “f th '. 

While most teachers would perhaps agree th 
much to be said for co-operative work in cte many 
would feel that it was hardly worth the umc andtrouble 
involved. That it means both is quite certaj . Y 
piece of co-operative work undertaken by the class need 
to be carefully organized, and this has generally to be 
done by the teacher. And, of course, an adequate amount 
of time must be allowed for the work to be properiy 
finished The proportion of time which should b 0 

will be discussed later, but it will necessarily vary from 
class to class, for I am suggesting that cooper w: work 
should have only some place, not sole place, in the history 


Of the kinds of co-operative work which are possible 
and of value in history, I wish to speak particularly of 
handwork, lectures by the children, expeditions, debates, 

discussions, and dramatics. . n „ n . M i 

First, handwork. Of the place of handwork m gener ^ 
in the history course more is said elsewhere, 
may suffice to mention what may be done on C °-°P C ”“ 
lines. There are three kinds of history bandwork-maps, 
illustrations (including charts), and models. I* P 
very large scale are of great practical value to any teach, 
and if a group is able to produce such a map, which can 
be used with other classes, then much will be gained all 
round. A small group of four or five can, for instance; 

very easily produce a blackboard map o , s y, 
ment of Europe in ,763 or the possessions of G 

Britain in the world in 1815. With a small l u “° r 
such a map as that showing the early iscover 
fifteenth century and sixteenth century cou 
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each child being responsible for working out the route 

of one particular discoverer. ..... 

Something has already been said about the possibility 

of a class illustrating such a period as that of Norman 
England by pictures of all kinds. In a large class there 
may be some overlapping in the pictures produced, but 
in practice I have never found this a serious difficulty, 
most children being rather amdous to do something differ¬ 
ent from their neighbours. Charts, particularly pictorial 
charts, can be worked out, various children or groups 
being responsible for each part. This can make a goo 
revision exercise. I had an excellent chart made for the 
Middle Ages in this way. Each big period— e.g., Roman, 
Saxon, etc.-was given to a small group, which had to 
illustrate the period by some characteristic picture, and 
then also print out the important dates and points to be 
remembered. I gave this exercise only as an experiment 
and was surprised to find how interesting, varied, and 
apt the illustrations were—as, for instance, a reproduc¬ 
tion of a part of the Bayeux Tapestry for Norman times, 
of a Roman standard for the Roman period, and of a shop 
for the thirteenth century, the last to bring out the idea 

of the growth of the towns at the time. 

The making of models, though excellent in itself, takes 
a great deal longer than maps or illustrations, and con¬ 
sequently must be more limited in scope. The best time 
for this is undoubtedly in the junior forms, and if some 
real correlation with the handicraft work done in the 
school could be made, then far more could be attempted. 
It is of great value to have a model of such a thing as one 
of the early theatres or of a Saxon hall, for it gives an im¬ 
pression which the best drawing often cannot do. With 
children under ten, the making of models of all kinds is 
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to be encouraged, but after that it can be done only when 
there seems a special demand, or when the time can easily 
be given. Special mention here might be made of the 
value of model-making, and in fact of all handwork, in 
the ordinary preparatory school, when generally little, if 
any, handwork is done, and where it is often possible to 
get at the children in their free time. 

Secondly, there are the lectures given by the children 
themselves. These may be of two kinds, differing 
according to the age of the children concerned. There 
is the lecture or speech of from three to ten minutes given 
by those of from ten to fourteen years and the lecture or 
paper given by those of sixteen to eighteen, the latter 
dealing with some theme in a fairly complete, and cer¬ 
tainly a more advanced, way. It is with the first of these 
that I am particularly concerned here. Mr Caldwell 
Cook has shown that it is possible and desirable for boys 
to conduct many of their lessons themselves, and in his 
book The Play Way he gives many examples of how 
this may be done, taking among others the “ Littleman 
lecture,” as he calls it. 

This particular form of co-operative work I have found 
from experience to be of considerable value, though I 
used it only occasionally, and not generally, as Mr Cook 
docs. So far as history is concerned, several points must 
be borne in mind if the method is to be successful. In 
the first place, time must be given for preparation, and 
also for the actual giving of the lectures or speeches. 
The class generally works in small groups of two, three, 
or four (but sometimes individually), and each group 
chooses its spokesman to give to the class an account of 
the actual things discovered. Here it is to be noticed in 
passing that there is more than merely training in speaking 
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gained in these lectures : the children have to dig out 
fresh material for themselves. This in itself involves a 
very careful choice of subject. In history it would be 
possible to hand over to the class almost any period or 
part of a period— e.g., the reign of Henry VII—but this 
would certainly not be easy to divide up into many 
possible subjects, and also would be very difficult, be¬ 
cause in such a reign each part is closely connected with 
every other, Henry’s foreign policy, for instance, being 
determined in part at least by his miserly ways. In 
choosing a subject the teacher must bear in mind that it 
has to be simple, yet generally quite new to the class, and 
that it has also to be capable of division. From my 
o\v n experience I have found that the general social life of 
any period best supplies all these needs. The life of the 
Romans in the time of Augustus we once took in this way, 
and the special subjects chosen included houses, gardens, 
public buildings, writing, amusements, occupations, 
s aves, dress, and customs. Again, the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury proved also useful for studying the life of the towns 
under the following subjects : buying and selling, shops, 
airs and markets, coins, amusements, houses, dress. 
Other subjects which arc also possible include the study 
° Queen Elizabeth s Court and the people connected 

W1 ?r, u ’ n r the Study of somc as P ects of the Renaissance. 
The allotting of the different subjects does not usually 

present any difficulty. The small groups will be formed 

voluntarily by the children themselves, and after a short 

discussion of the subjects possible choice is made by the 

children. The teacher can, of course, actually allot the 

opics or ma 'c suggestions, but I have always found the 
other way worked quite well. 

Having chosen the subject, a further essential is a good 
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supply of books, and especially books with illustrations. 
Dictionaries and encyclopaedias are also very useful. 
These books need not be specially simple, for they will 
be used more for reference than anything else—for 
instance, Seyffert’s A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, 
edited by Nettleship and Sandys, and A Companion to 
Latin Studies , by Sandys, proved invaluable to a class of 
twelve-year-olds, though in the ordinary way both would 
have been far too advanced for them. For this work the 
business of finding the matter should be left as far as 
possible to the children themselves. The teacher can, of 
course, give help in the first place by showing individuals 
how to consult an encyclopaedia, how to find out quickly 
from the index whether a book bears in any way on the 
subject in hand, and so on. It need hardly be pointed 
out that, simple as these things seem, they have to be 
shown, but, once known, they are of very great value, 
for gradually more and more can be left for the children 
to find out for themselves, until it becomes the obvious 
thing for them to consult a book of reference on any 
difficult point. 

Each child or each group should make notes and 
sketches from the books studied. This is really very im¬ 
portant, and makes the work more worth while. Some 
children will find it impossible to speak only from notes, 
and will feel that they must write out a speech. This 
may be allowed, though in general children should be 
encouraged to speak without this aid. 

So far as the actual results are concerned, I have always 
found that they very greatly exceeded my expectations. 
I never had any difficulty from children not wishing to 
take part; each group would have its spokesman ready, 
and would be eager to begin. The quality of the lectures 
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of course varied, but most were very good, and, more¬ 
over, really entertaining. I remember one boy who, 
speaking on the games and amusements of the Middle 
Ages, taught us how to play games like hoodman blind 
in the form-room ; that subject was never forgotten, I 
may say. Another, after giving a talk on schools and 
scholars in the Middle Ages, ended by a perfectly serious 
exhortation to the rest of the class to be more diligent in 
their studies, as were those of whom he had been talking; 
and this exhortation was received as solemnly as it was 
given ! Most children were able to make sketches, or 
else to produce pictures illustrating their subject, and 
none forgot to write up difficult words on the black¬ 
board. It is not easy to say just how much time should 
regularly be given to this kind of work, since it depends 
considerably on the period and on the possibilities of the 
subject as to whether it is worth while. In general, I 
allowed one month out of three for the classes under 
fourteen. It could, of course, be used always, but that, 
I think, would be a very great mistake, as the time in¬ 
volved would be very considerable, and the course itself 
would be seriously limited, and possibly broken up. As 
an occasional device it is excellent, but it is not the only 
way of teaching history. 

Closely connected with the subject of lectures is that 
of expeditions, since in the latter the same type of method 
is employed. In general, school expeditions are ana¬ 
thema to the teacher, and when one remembers the 
harassed teachers one has seen piloting large numbers 
of children round museums and churches there is little 
wonder. That it is important for children to be taken 
to see historical remains of all kinds every one agrees, 
but it is doubtful whether many of the expeditions of this 
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kind are really of much, if any, value. To make a visit 
to any church or museum worth while, preparation for it 
must be given, and also some use must be made of it 
afterward. For the teacher, it is essential that he should 
know the place or building intimately, and for small par¬ 
ticulars of local history the Victoria county histories 1 
are invaluable. The teacher must be able to trust to 
his own knowledge and dispense with a guide. The 
children should also be prepared for the visit. If it comes 
as part of the history work it will be naturally connected 
with it, and so the children will be familiar with the 
period in question. If not, some idea of the histoiy 
should first be given. If a building is to be visited, then 
children should have some idea of architectural styles, 
so that they may recognize them when they see them. 
Most important of all, some division and allotting of 
subjects is essential. If a church is to be visited, then 
each child or group should choose some special feature 
on which to report—the windows, doors, tracery, roof, 
font, tombs, screen, mouldings, carving, and so on. 
Having arrived at the church, the teacher should gene¬ 
rally take the whole group round and make a preliminary 
survey of the whole, discussing points as they arise from 
the children’s questions, and pointing out the big features. 
After that, each child will settle down to his own par¬ 
ticular piece of work, making sketches or notes or plans 
or, it may be, taking photographs. The information 
collected from the visit should be brought forward and 
given in the form of little talks at the next history period, 
the whole thing merging into a good general discussion. 
If more than one such visit can be made, valuable 


1 “ Victoria History of the Counties of England,” 
Doublcday. 


edited by H. A. 
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comparisons can be drawn. Expeditions taken on these 
lines are not the nightmares many teachers imagine, but 
rather prove most enjoyable to the teacher, as well as to 
the pupils themselves. Such expeditions, again, often 
provide the stimulus for useful and interesting hobbies, 
such as photography, rubbing of brasses, and sketching. 

Discussions and debates are the most usual form of 
co-operative work in history, and both should have a 
place in the history work. Discussion should really be 
part of every oral lesson, whatever age the class may be. 
Skilful questioning generally brings out discussion. It 
is important for children from an early age to make up 
their minds on any historical question they may approach. 
Most subjects have more than one point of view, and 
the teacher should either give both or else give only one 
—the least obvious—and see that the class furnishes the 
other. To illustrate my meaning, I should always try 
to bring out the good points of such people as Protector 
Somerset, Mary Stuart, and Charles James Fox, and the 
bad points of Pitt the younger, Richard 1, and Edward I, 
just because these are not so likely to be found by the 
children or to be appreciated by them, and also because 
to do so is to open the way for the children themselves to 
contribute the other side. This, I may add, is invariably 
done. It is important for children to be sufficiently 
interested to have a point of view and to be able to sub¬ 
stantiate it. In the younger pupils one does not want 
calm, unbiased judgments, even if it were possible to get 
them. If the teacher is sufficiently provocative discus¬ 
sion must follow, until in the senior forms it should be 
the most usual method adopted. Discussions on special 
subjects are ot some value, but thev must be carefully 
prepared and given. On the whole, however, it is 
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spontaneous discussion arising out of some part of the 

ordinary work which really does most. . 

The discussion in the form of a debate has not, I thin 
much place in the history classroom. Occasionally it 
may be used with the junior and middle school in place 
of a prepared discussion, since to them the machinery in¬ 
volved-chairmen, speakers, etc.-all adds to the fun of 
the thing itself. The subject chosen must be simple an 
straightforward, and allow of two or more quite e m e 
points of view : abstract subjects are of no value with 
children of this age. A few useful stock questions lor 
debate may be given, all intended for younger children, 

(1) Were the Romans better off than we are ? 

(2) Would Harold have made a better king 

(,) WafifTgood or a bad thing that England had 
French possessions in the Middle Ages . 

Other forms of debate, which certainly have value in 
acquainting children with different kinds of meetings 
are the mock trial, the mock Parliament, and the mock 
League of Nations Assembly. I have found that ah of 
these prove of very great interest, especially if some 
dressing up is allowed, even where costume is not stric y 
necessary, as in the League of Nations Asscrnb y. 

Debates of all kinds can, however, be most useful 
outside the history classroom, cither as whole school or 
senior school activities. Here subjects of present-day 
interest can be taken, and these arc usually provocative 
enough to ensure a ready supply of speakers. Again 
the machinery used may be that of the Par .ament.or the 
League of Nations Assembly or the ordinary debate. 
Apart from the value in familiarizing the children with 
these forms, and making them take an intelligent interest 
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in questions of the day, these debates also provide some 
training in public speaking, giving the confidence neces¬ 
sary to ask a question or make an impromptu speech in 
an open meeting. Discussions, then, I would say, are an 
integral part of all history work, but debates are more 
auxiliary, to be used occasionally in the classroom, but 
generally outside it, as part of the ordinary whole school 
activities. 

And, lastly, dramatics. Much has been written of the 
general educational value of dramatic activity in child¬ 
hood. It is because the dramatic impulses are based on 
certain apparently fundamental urges of childhood— 
very conspicuous in children’s play—such things as 
imitation, expression, construction, activity, desire for 
approval—that they should certainly be used. 1 Pro¬ 
fessor Findlay goes so far as to say that if these are not 
used the child’s whole subsequent existence is injured. 
“ Acting,” he continues, “ is not a trivial affair in a boy’s 
or girl’s development, for it hangs close to the texture of 
intimate experiences, to the waking dreams, the unuttered 
desires of the growing youth.” 2 Further, dramatic work 
is valuable in that at its best it can train the ima¬ 
gination and develop initiative, originality, ingenuity: it 
can give scope to many different talents—every member 
of the class can help in some way, as actor, scene-shifter, 
property-maker, prompter: it may open an entirely new 
environment to the child, enabling him to project him¬ 
self into the character he is acting, and thus to express 
himself more fully perhaps than in any other way. 

Since the value ot acting for children is so great it must 

‘ Scc J- Lee, Ploy in Education (Macmillan Co., 1915). 

J. J. Findlay, History and its Place in Education (University of London 
Press, 1923). 
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have a place in the school, and most teachers agree with 
this. The question of the actual place in the curriculum, 
and in the subjects themselves, is more difficult to deter¬ 
mine. Miss Finlay-Johnson 1 in her little school used 
the “ dramatic method of teaching,” as she called it, 
in literature, geography, history, arithmetic, and nature 
study, but we are only concerned with the history work. 
History was taught through the children acting p ays 
of one kind and another—plays adapted from novels 
original plays worked out mainly by the children, and 
Shakespeare’s plays—the background being obtained 
from novels and from text-books, the costumes, proper¬ 
ties, etc., being historically correct, and made by the 
children themselves. At the present day a very great 
deal of dramatic work of a similar kind is done in the 
Perse School, Cambridge, both in history and in litera¬ 
ture In this school the method is used with boys ot 
adolescent years, and it is felt by its adherents to be 
specially important just then, since it gives a good ou e 
for the emotions. Further, it is regarded as the most 
natural and effective method of teaching a knowledge 

and love of literature.” 2 c 

Most teachers of history would hardly go so far as 

Miss Finlay-Johnson and use drama as the only means 
of teaching history, nor even as far as the Perse Schoo , 
interesting and valuable as the work done there is. For 
most of us dramatic work in history is just another 
device in the teacher’s hand, and acting, valuable as it is, 
we would relegate mainly to the English work or to the 

i See H. Finlay-Johnson, The Dramatic Method of Teaching (Nisbct, 
I9 "p. c. Happold, Introduction to Two Plays from the Perse School{ Heffer, 

I92 X ). 
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sphere of general school activities. This does not, how¬ 
ever, necessarily rule out all dramatics in history, but it 
does quite definitely limit them. For the most part they 
should be confined, I think, to the junior school—to 
children under ten or, at most, twelve. Here, however, 
much impromptu acting can be done with real profit and 
enjoyment. Suggestions come readily to mind. The 
historical incident is useful at times, though care must 
be taken not to emphasize the unhistorical aspect. More 
valuable I think is the general historical scene, given by 
means of a tableau or dumb show ; a Roman triumph, a 
scene in a Norman castle, a tournament, the ceremony of 
making a knight, a trial by a baron in his court—any or 
all ot these can easily be done, and may give a vivid and 
lasting impression, especially if dressing up, however 
simple, is possible. The historical play written specially 
tor cliildrcn to act is generally of little educational value ; 
it is impromptu acting from which the child gains most. 
This, ot course, does not rule out the plays written by 
the children themselves from a novel, ballad, or historical 
incident, though these are more usually written by 
children over, rather than under, twelve years. As I have 
had little personal experience of this, I can only refer the 
reader to the most interesting work on these lines of Mr 
Caldwell Cook in English and Mr Happold in history at 
the Perse School. The plays which have been produced 
by the Perse School boys show just what can be done on 
these lines, and in the Introduction to Two Plays from the 
Perse School Mr Happold tells how he was able to get one 
of his classes to write a play co-operatively in a term. 

So tar we have been dealing mainly with the junior 
school. For boys and girls over twelve, certainly over 
fourteen, impromptu acting, 1 think, must go. By that 
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time it is too often regarded as a rag, nothing else, "ntere 
is however, much to be said for using the dramatic 
instinct through dramatic readings. Boys and girls should 
eariv be encouraged to read historical plays in connexion 
with thehhistory work if also in their 
the better * but if correlation does not exist, then tim 
must b found in the history course. Further dramatic 
Of scenes-since plays will take too long-a e 
well worth doing. For this the best drama available 
should be used. Certain scenes of Shakespea 
court scene from Henry VIII, portraying the d 
Katharine, the death of Hotspur ^HettrJV ^ day 
before Agincourt in Henry V, the scene betwc 
and Arthur in King John come readily to mmd, and £ 
these might be added parts of Shaw s St Joan , Drink 
water’s Abraham Lincoln, Mary Stuart, and Olwer Cron,- 
T// Browning’s Strafford, and Marlowe’s Edward II. 
These dramatic readings should be given as occasion 
Itises in the history course. They will take place m^ 
in the senior school, but in a modified forna in the ,un 
school as well, for really good drama can be en)oyed by 

'"on thetholefthen, dramatic -orkinMstorycancome 

in but only in a limited sense, as a device rather than as 
a method. For the real dramatic activity the pl«c « 
the classroom. The school work should be so org 
ized as to aUow a regular time for activities such as 
acting and if this is done much larger scope will be 
given to it. This is not, as it seems to me, to minimize 
the importance of dramatic work, but simp y to give 

* sXhen^omc of the means by which co-opera- 
tivc work may be earned out in the history course. 
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am quite sure that it is of value to the teacher, to the 
child, and to the subject, but perhaps the most important 
point is that in this way the child gains a perfectly natural 
experience of community life—the best which any school 
can give him. Professor Keatinge 1 has pointed out that 
the true community of any kind exists only when each 
individual in the group is aware of and accepts the end 
for which the community exists, and is willing and able 
to make his contribution to its attainment. If this is so, it 
is a great help for the class at times to be so organized that 
each can make his definite contribution, and for an end 
which can be seen. It is just here that the types of co¬ 
operative work we have been discussing come in—as 
something supplementary, perhaps, to the individual 
work, but no less important. 

1 M. W. Keatinge, “ Recent Developments in Method,” article in 
The Forum of Education (November 1926). 
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HANDWORK 

H ANDWORK is at last finding a position in the 
school curriculum, not as a means of recreation or 
diversion, but as an integral part of the intellectual work. 
Professor Dewey has shown very clearly why this is 
necessary. “ The study of mental life/’ he says has 
made evident the fundamental worth of native tendencies 
to explore, to manipulate tools and materials, to con¬ 
struct, to give expression to joyous emotion. And 
again : “ Play and work correspond part for part with 
traits of the initial stage of knowing, which consists in 
learning to do things, and in acquaintance with things 
and processes in the doing.” 1 It is this method of 
learning by doing by which, in fact, the human race has 
gradually educated itself; so may the child be educated. 
In school handwork supplies the means by which the 
child may express his thoughts in material form. 

So much for the general aspect, with which most 
teachers would agree. What of the particular . n 
especially what of the connexion between handwork and 
history ? The most obvious point to be made is that 
handwork, perhaps more than any other device helps 
to make history the living thing it should be. e want 
children to live in imagination in the lives of the people 
and in the activities of the periods they arc studying. No 

1 J. Dewey, Democracy and Education (Macmillan Co., 1916). 
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better way can be found for the child than to allow him 
to see and to make many pictures of the time, and, more¬ 
over, as far as may be, to relive the time—to make a fire 
with two sticks, to build a wigwam, to make a primitive 
pot, to grind corn with a stone. From such occupations 
the child will gain enjoyment, it is true, but also a far 
better understanding of the times he is studying. “See¬ 
ing is believing,” and, if doing is added, the matter is 
really clinched. Apart from this, the use of handwork 
is also invaluable to the teacher in that it enables the child 
to take an active part in the work. This is more difficult 
in history than in anything else. Handwork in a lesson 
gives it variety, breaking up the ordinary round. More¬ 
over, from the child’s point ot view, he not only makes a 
definite contribution to the class, but can realize that he 
has done so. There is nothing more convincing than 
the concrete achievement. 

As already shown, handwork as applied to history may 
be divided into three main kinds, {a) maps, ( b) illus¬ 
trations, including charts, and (c) models. Naturally it 
depends very much on the age of the class as to the 
amount done. Except for map-making, which should be 
part of the work in history right through the school, the 
making of illustrations and models is generally confined 
to the junior and middle school. After that there is not 
the same need for the visual representation, for the purely 
intellectual interests will be coming more to the fore, and 
so, while pictures and models will still be studied, they 
will not necessarily be made by the class, but rather will 
be found by them. 

To take, first, maps and map-making, for these are 
certainly indispensable. A historical atlas should be in 
the hands of every child from the age of ten, and the 
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teacher should see that the maps in it arc really used 
and understood. Philips' Historical Atlas—Medieval and 
Modern, by Ramsay Muir, George Philip, and Robert 
McElroy (published by Philip), will be found invaluable, 
as will Philips' Junior Historical Atlas for the younger 
children. Every map wanted, however, can hardly be 
included within the confines of one atlas, and in any case 
the working out of a map is the best way of learning and 
remembering it, besides being for most children an inter¬ 
esting and enjoyable piece of work. Map exercises should 
not be given, however, simply for the sake ol supp > mg 
the children with something to do. Some maps— e.g., 
the dominions of Henry II, the Roman roads in England, 
Europe in 1763 and 1815—are of real permanent value, 
whereas such a map as England during the W ars ot t le 
Roses is hardly worth doing. All maps in history should 
be traced, not drawn, though it is a great asset it teacher 
and children can readily draw sketch-maps on the black¬ 
board to illustrate small points. 

Generally the maps will vary with the age of the c ass 
and with the period studied, and their main object will be 
to explain and illuminate this period. A further use o 
maps has been suggested by Messrs Bishop, Willard, and 
Robinson in their Practical Map Exercises . 1 In this work 
they build up a course of world history round maps and 
map-making. This particular method and the book 
itself would, I should think, be very useful with a smal 
group working individually, or maybe with a Standard 

VII in an elementary school. 

Besides the maps which the children use individually, 
some larger maps for use by the teacher and class as a 

» By M. C. Bishop, R. C. Willard, and E. K. Robinson (7 books, 
Ginn, 1923). 
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whole are also essential. It is generally the wall map 
which presents the greatest difficulty, and too often the 
point of the lesson is entirely missed because a wall map is 
lacking. Philips' Wall Atlas of Modern History , by Ramsay 
Muir and George Philip, enlarging, as it does, some of 
the more important maps from the Historical Atlas , is 
of very great value, and should be part of the equipment 
of every history room, but it is certainly not enough by 
itself. The supplementary maps can, however, easily be 
made nowadays, as several series of large outline maps 
are published, some blank and some with contour lines. 
Thus the teacher’s work in preparing a map is very greatly 
reduced. A few of these maps may be mentioned. 

(1) Large outline maps of black material on rollers, 

for marking with chalk (Philip, 6 j. 6 d. each). 
These make excellent permanent maps for show¬ 
ing important boundaries— e.g. t 1713, 1815, etc. 

(2) Large outline maps of the continents on white 

paper (Philip, is. each). 

(5) Outline maps of different countries, showing rivers 
(Stanford, 6 d. each). 

Any of these maps are large enough to be used on the 
blackboard, and, the outline being provided, it becomes 
a simple matter to make the map needed, only neatness, 
patience, and accuracy being required. It is generally 
possible, moreover, to find in every class some individual 
or group of individuals eager and willing to undertake 
this work. This co-operation should, I think, always 
be welcomed. 

Secondly, there are illustrations. These also are quite 
indispensable in the history classroom, and should be a 
definite part of the history work in the junior and middle 
school. There are two main types of illustration—the 
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time-chart and the picture, whether drawing, sketch, or 

Ph The 8 time-chart gives in graphic form the time relations 
between different events. As generally used it shows 
the chronological order of movements in the his ory of 
the world. Its value in history work in school is con 
siderable. It helps at least to give children some sense 
of time-one of the most difficult tasks of the history 
teacher. In such a subject as European history it brings 
out very clearly the inter-action of movements in different 
countries. It tends to bring into relief the ‘mP°« an ‘ 
events in the history of the world and to impress them o 
the memory—in itself an extremely useful thing m school. 

It also provides children with a very good individual 
exercise^ for much of the matter for the chart they can 

find for themselves from their reading. 

The making of charts can be a valuable part of the 

history course, but should, I think, be only part of it 
It seems unwise to devote, as I have seen done, a whole 
year to charts and chart-work ; it is better to make the 
work progressive, beginning with the very simple chart 
in the junior forms, and working toward the more 
comprehensive and complicated charts of the 

SC The making of charts does not really present a great 
deal of difficulty, provided the teacher ,s not too am¬ 
bitious at first/ Charts of various kinds have been 
published,* and these arc useful for reference by teac er 
or pupils, but they should never be copied, for much of 
the value of a chart depends on the children workng « 
out for themselves. Those who want definite help 

■ E.g„ D. Mackay, Tm. Cher, of World Hi,lory (Harrap). Sea also 
the charts in Wells’s Outline of History. 

1 20 
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beginning work of this kind should refer to the publica¬ 
tions of Miss H. M. Madeley. In her pamphlet Time 
Charts 1 she gives examples of different kinds of charts, 
showing how they may be made and what is their relative 
value. Again, in her book History as a School of Citizen¬ 
ship, she gives further examples, and illustrates several 
of them. 

To what is said in these books I can add very little. 
All I propose to do here is to give a few general sugges¬ 
tions based.on my own experience. The time-chart I 
have always * md of most use if made by the child as 
his knowled'j rows. Generally it will be kept by him 
in his history uook, and so will always be accessible for 
reference—a very important part of the work of the chart. 
If chart-work is begun with juniors, the first charts are 
bound to be very simple, and should generally be pic¬ 
torial. The pictures help children to remember the char¬ 
acteristic things in the period they are studying, besides 
being interesting and amusing to do. A co-operative 
chart of ancient history or world history, consisting 
simply of large drawings placed in chronological order 
round the classroom, is an excellent one for a junior form 
to make, and from it the chi’dren concerned could not 
fail to gain much. 

Charts naturally vary according to the age of the 
children, and also according to the subject taken. A 
few examples may be quoted. The general chart, which 
no doubt will be the first to be made, covers a long 
stretch of time—probably the whole of ancient history, 
or even the entire history of the world, including some 
indication of prehistoric time. The entries on this 
general chart, since the children who make it are likely 

1 Published by Bell. 
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to be quite young, will be very simple, only the outstand¬ 
ing things being recorded ; for instance : 

5000 b.c. Sumerians in Babylon. 

4000 b.c. Bronze Age in Babylon. 

3000 b.c. The Pyramids in Egypt. 

2000 b.c. Abraham. 

1000 b.c. David. The siege of Troy. 

300 b.c. Alexander the Great. 

A general chart of this kind, only fuller and more com¬ 
plete, placed on the wall of the history room, will be 
found extremely useful for reference, for on it it is pos¬ 
sible to indicate at once the relative position of any event 

or movement discussed in any lesson. 

The chart covering a short period is the most usua 
for the middle school. It will be built up as the work of 
the year proceeds, and be complete by the end of the year, 
the next year’s chart following on. For these charts there 
will be only the two divisions, ( a ) the indication of 
time, (b) the special event or subject. With the senior 
classes the chart will be more comprehensive, and will in 
consequence generally have horizontal subject divisions 
as well as the vertical time divisions. In many English 
history charts only two main divisions are necessary : 


Events in England-Date-Events outside England 

For a study of European history a chart is essential, and 

in this each country will be indicated. , 

It need hardly be emphasized that in making these 

charts only the really important events will be shown 
too much detail destroys that clearness and simplicity 
which above all things the chart must have. Charts also 
must be neatly and carefully made, and, needless to say, 


strictly accurate. 
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It is difficult to estimate, in practice , the value of these 
charts. They take a good deal of time if they are to be 
done well, the initial spacing out of the page, for in¬ 
stance, giving considerable difficulty to many children. 
For the larger wall-charts help will generally have to be 
forthcoming from the teacher, or else specially prepared 
paper used. Still, in spite of the time needed, they are, 
I think, worth making, for they provide a useful exercise, 
and one which most children enjoy. These charts also 
give many children a clearer idea of what they have read, 
for they help to simplify and to tabulate the complexities 
of different periods. In consequence, through using 
charts children often understand their history better, and 
also remember the outstanding facts much more easily. 
How far, however, these charts really give children a 
sense of time it is, I think, quite impossible to say. It 
must be remembered that the time-chart is essentially a 
visual presentation, and consequently, though to some 
indispensable, may be to others unnecessary, or even 
useless. 

We come, thirdly, to pictures, which include repro¬ 
ductions of drawings and paintings, sketches, and photo¬ 
graphs. Drawing of all kinds should form a definite 
part of the history work throughout the junior and 
middle school, for it not only helps to convey a better 
and more concrete idea of the time under review, but it 
is also interesting and enjoyable, and need not take very 
long. The drawings which children can and will do 
depend to a large extent on the individual concerned, but 
a few suggestions here may be of some value. There is, 
first of all, the series of drawings showing the develop¬ 
ment of some one particular thing— e.g., the development 
of architecture or of costume in the Middle Ages. Such 
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a piece of work is a good one, because it involves con¬ 
siderable effort and sometimes ingenuity on the part o 
the children to find the illustrations necessary. 1 re¬ 
member two boys who, working out the development 
of shipping in the Middle Ages, found it impossible to 
discover a drawing of a ship between the time of the 
Normans and that of Edward III. In consequence they 
finally made up a drawing from a written description 
which they found, calling the completed drawing an 
“imaginary” ship. If these drawings are done on a 
large sheet of paper they can be hung up in the history 
room, and will be of considerable use, for they will ofte 
show at a glance what otherwise would have to be 
searched for in many books. A few of the subjects 

worked out by a class of thirteen- ot f ° urtee " _> . e : 
olds in connexion with social history in the Middle Ages 
may be of interest. The subjects were chosen voluntarily, 
and were worked at over varying periods oi time. 

The development of architecture in the Middle Agra. 

The development of arms and armour from Roman 
times to the Crusades. 

The development of ships in the kiddie Ages. 

The development of fortification from Roman to lat 

Norman times. . - 

The dress of the Middle Ages, showing the main changes 

in fashion. 

Notes in each case were given, and these als ° N J cre 
original, the facts being discovered by the children 
concerned. Closely allied with this type of work are the 
illustrations made for a definite period by a whole class 
—for instance, the illustration of life in early Stuar 
times—when each person or group in the class wil 

contribute something. , 

A further type of drawing which can be given 
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imaginary scene reproducing the life of the time. This 
is a good deal more difficult than the ordinary reproduc¬ 
tion, because in this case the drawing, besides being 
imaginative, must be accurate in detail, and this means 
a thorough knowledge of the period concerned. It is 
often, however, an interesting and useful piece of work 
for the more artistic members of the class. Closely 
connected with this type of illustration is the use of 
the historical cartoon. Certain skill is required in this 
too, but it affords perhaps more scope for ingenuity. 
As an occasional exercise it is certainly amusing and 
interesting. 

Historical drawings must, of course, be accurate, and 
in consequence they must, for the most part, be copied 
from actual pictures or other reproductions. The pro¬ 
vision of pictures for this purpose, and for use generally 
in history work, is now, however, comparatively easy. 
Mention has already been made of several well-illustrated 
standard books on social history— e.g. y the Quennells’ 
History of Everyday Things —and for those schools which 
cannot buy expensive books there arc many excellent 
small books of moderate price— c.g., Tappan’s In Feudal 
Times, published by Harrap. There are also some pub¬ 
lished books giving illustrations only, and of these 
Donald’s Pictorial History 1 is particularly good. Several 
publishers have now brought out scries of cards of his¬ 
tory illustrations. The handbooks of the British Museum 
and of the Victoria and Albert Museum are also of great 
value: and, besides, mnnv of the exhibits of each col- 
lection are now reproduced on most beautiful post¬ 
cards. Reproductions ot famous pictures are also readily 
accessible in postcard form. Photographs of historical 

1 H. \\ . Donald, A ILviJbook oj l y ic to rid 1 /////^(Charles, 1914). 
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buildings of all kinds are very easy to get, and extremely 
useful. Collecting postcards or photographs of histone 
places visited is a hobby which most children en,oy at 
some stage, and one which can be utilized in the history 

Finally we come to models and model-making—a 
much more difficult problem for the teacher than any 
other form of handwork. From the experience I have 
had I feel quite convinced that a model of a castle convey 
far more to a class than any description, or even picture 
can do. I remember vividly the pleasure I experienced 
in seeing for the first time that beautif I mgdel of the 

Parthenon (restored) in the British Mi ' ■*», reallz, "S 
how inadequate up till then my idea of it had been i 
spite of seeing many pictures and readmg descr.puons ot 
it The same thing is true, is it not, of well-known places 
we visit for the first time—how different from our co 
ception they are 1 It is the vivid impression I believe, 
which the model above everything gives. There is also 
of course, the joy of creative work which the makrngof 
the model brings, and, incidentally, the value of the co 

operative work most probably entailed. 

But the difficulty of incorporating model-making into 

the history course is a very real one. It is not on y 
question of the time a model takes to make, but also th 
very considerable skill involved in the planning and con 
struction. Very few teachers have the necessary skill 
to do anything elaborate, however eager they may be 
Occasionally, of course, it happens that the class l 
contains people specially clever with their hands ; they 
ate certainly a godsend, but one cannot always expect 

This does 8 not mean that the problem is unsoluble, tor 
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some models are easily and simply made—for instance, a 
Saxon hall. For the more elaborate model some help 
and probably some time will have to be given by the 
handicrafts teacher. An interesting example of this type 
of correlation is shown in some work which is being 
done under my sister’s direction at Bedales at the present 
time. The class of thirteen- and fourteen-year-olds are 
making a special study of the Elizabethan theatre as part 
of their history course. Some in the class are writing a 
historical play dealing with the Elizabethan period, others 
are designing costumes and elaborating scenes for the 
stage, while others arc constructing a model of a theatre 
of the time, complete with stage and puppets. This 
model is being made in the workshop, where expert help 
is available. It is a model of this kind, having some real 
point in the illumination of the period studied, which is 
of such great value to the history teacher and is so well 
worth making. This linking up of the more intellectual 
work with the handicrafts should be effected as much as 
possible in the junior and middle school. 

Very little has actually been published on this subject 
which will help the history teacher. Mention, however, 
might be made of two small books by Mr Lay, 1 Hand¬ 
work for the Classes —which give suggestions for making 
some simple models tor the Roman, Saxon, Norman, 
and Plantagcnet periods. Miss Stevinson’s Handwork 


and Social History ' 1 should also be helpful, for after deal¬ 
ing briefly with the main aspects of the social life of 
any period it suggests what handwork is possible and 
suitable. In general, however, the teacher must relv on 

* Ed. ). S. I.ay, ILwJu-orf: far / ; r Chsus % vols. i and li (Evans, 1920). 
h. Stc\insun, / Lvulnork atul Social I lij/ory (Oxford University Press 

1916). 
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his own imagination and ingenuity in this matter of 

models. 1 . _ . , 

Throughout, it may have been noticed, I have adv - 

cated a great deal of co-operation in the practical wor 
undertaken. I have done this deliberately, not only be¬ 
cause I think it valuable for children to learn to share 
their work, and also the fruits of their work, but also 
because it does enable far more varied work to be done. 
It broadens the interest all round, for it must be remem¬ 
bered that exhibits from all classes and all individuals arc 
shown in the history room, and thus every one who 
enters gets some benefit from the work done. s e\ ery 
teacher knows, many children can express themselves 
more easily in practical work than in writing, an many 
of these seemingly backward children do get great en¬ 
couragement when they see that it is possible lor them to 
produce a piece of work which can be of use to their ow 
class, and even to others outside it. I have o ten 011 
that this may mean a general improvement in every w y 

in the individual concerned. 

» For history handwork for junior classes see also F. E Parker, 
History and Handwork for Young Children aged 7 to 9 (I h »‘P. 
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ORIGINAL SOURCES 

T HE use of original sources in history lessons must 
almost of necessity be a limited one. The child 
will be entirely dependent on extracts which the teacher 
brings to his notice or which he finds in collections of 
sources which come to his hand. He cannot be a 
historical investigator, a historian in the proper sense of 
the word, and it would be foolish to attempt to make him 
one, or to think of him as one. Limited, then, the work 
in original sources must be, but it is, nevertheless, of 
great value, for it is perhaps the best way of vitalizing 
history and of making it real to the child—of giving, in 
fact, the atmosphere of die past. This is fairly obvious. 
But work of this kind does more than stimulate the ima¬ 
gination : it also involves concentrated reading and the 
exercise of critical powers, however simple; it demands 
ingenuity, too, if nothing else. 

Most teachers would agree that ‘sources’ should cer¬ 
tainly be used in the history course in school, whether 
elementary or secondary. The only questions really at 
issue are the time to be given to them and how they are 
to be used, both problems in effect really becoming one. 
At the present time there are the two extremes: on the 
one hand those who advocate the use of the source-book 
as the basis of all the history work done, and on the other 
those who would make the reading of an extract from a 
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document a very occasional adjunct to the ordinary oral 
lesson. Between these two extremes are many groups 
of varying opinion, and it would be difficult to say in 
which direction the majority tend—probably toward 
the latter. There is something to be said—as usual—on 
both sides, but personally I think that sources should be 
used simply as one among many other methods in the 
history course, not as the sole method. History is too 
vast and too complicated a subject, and children are too 

different, for any one method to suffice. 

Original sources may be used mainly in two ways : 
(i) as giving atmosphere, (2) as exercises. To take first 
their use as atmosphere. Little need be said on this 
point, for it is quite obvious to anyone. An account o 
an eyewitness is bound to be far more telling than a 
description, however good, given by the teacher, even 
although (and often, indeed, because) this account has to 
be discussed and its value estimated. It will be easier, 
for example, for children to realize the best side o 
Strafford’s character when they read his letter written to 
Charles I from the Tower on the eve of his execution, or 
to understand the happenings of the Hampton Court 
Conference when they study the account as given in 
Somers * Trials. An extract from the diary of Columbus 
brings reality, as of an occurrence within their own 
experience. The well-known extract from the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle describing Stephen’s reign leaves no 
doubt in the mind as to the horrors that accompanied 11s 
weak rule. Further examples need hardly be given . 
they are well known to any student of history, and, more¬ 
over, abound in most books of ‘sources.’ When they 
are studying documents from the point of view of 
atmosphere children should be expected to get a 
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general impression rather than a number of specific 
facts. This does not mean, however, that a single rapid 
reading by teacher or pupil will suffice. The document 
must be in the children’s hands, and must be read and 
reread carefully, if any real gain is to be obtained from 
it. It need hardly be said that, so far as time permits, 
documents may be used to give atmosphere throughout 
the school, more particularly with the middle school 
forms. 

The general reading of a few documents in the course 
of the history lesson, in order to give a better idea of the 
past, is generally allowed as a good and useful thing. 
But when it comes to a further use of sources—in giving 
exercises and problems—the question is more contro¬ 
versial. Professor Keatinge has certainly shown what 
can be done along these lines in his most interesting and 
suggestive book Studies in the Teaching of History. His 
contention is that history in school is in serious danger 
ot becoming a “ soft option,” far too easy a subject, 
demanding too little mental effort on the part of the 
children. He feels that exercises on documents would 
at least supply this need. In his book he gives many 
examples. 

I hese exercises are certainly useful, and I believe per¬ 
fectly possible tor the average child to do. Since I have 
heard this doubted, it may be of interest to some to learn 


that two ot my students worked exactly along the lines 
Professor Keatinge suggests, and got really very credit¬ 
able results. I hey were both sceptical about Professor 
Keatinge s claims, and so deliberately set to work to 


m 

pr..\e them. It is only tail* to point out that this work 
was undertaken during two separate months of school 
practice, when the students had hardly as free a hand as 
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the ordinary teacher would have. I quote the words of 
one of them : 


I approached this subject with no preconceived ideas, 
and was entirely ignorant of the possibilities and advan¬ 
tages of using documents. I had not seen documents used 
in teaching to any great extent, and consequently the work 
I did was entirely experimental. Professor Keatinge 
appeared to make exaggerated claims as to the results it 
was possible to obtain, so that I followed his suggestions 
at first very closely in order to verify these results. As 
was entirely ignorant also of what type of answer I was 
to expect, I wanted a standard by which to judge my own 
results, and for this purpose I found Mr Keatinge s admir¬ 
able book extremely useful. As a result of the work done, 
I feel justified in saying that the use of sources might be 

extremely valuable. 


Further on he gives one special example of his use of 
Professor Keatinge’s book. He set an exercise on the 
document found on page 41 of Studies in the Teaching of 
History , an extract from Froissart, and the exercise was 
to write down everything that can be gathered about 
the author from internal evidence. The extract is as 


follows : 


It is marvellous from what a trifle this pestilence raged 
in England. In order that it may serve as an example to 
mankind, I will speak of all that was done, from the mtor- 
mation I had at the time on the subject. It is customary 
in England, as well as in several other countries, tor the 
nobility to have great privileges over the commonalty ; 
whom they keep in bondage : that is to say, they are 
bound by law and custom to plough the lands of gen e- 
men, to harvest the grain, to carry it home to the barn, to 
thrash and winnow it: they are also bound to harvest the 
hay and carry it home. All these services they are o ? lgc 
to perform for their lords, and many more m Eng an 
than in other countries. The prelates and gentlemen are 
thus served. In the counties of Kent, Essex, Sussex an 
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Bedford these services are more oppressive than in all the 
rest of the kingdom. The evil disposed in these districts 
began to rise, saying they were too severely oppressed : 
that at the beginning of the world there were no slaves, 
and that no one ought to be treated as such, unless he had 
committed treason against his lord: but they had done 
no such thing, for they were neither angels nor spirits but 
men formed after the same likeness with their lords, who 
had treated them as beasts. This they would not longer 
bear, but had determined to be free, and if they laboured 
or did any other work for their lords they would be paid 
for it. A crazy priest in the county of Kent, called John 
Ball, who for his absurd preaching had been thrice con¬ 
fined in the prison of the Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
greatly instrumental in inflaming them with those ideas. 

The result I again quote from the student’s own 
words: 

The chief points which the boys put forward were (i) that 
the writer lived at the time of the Revolt, as he says “ as 
I was informed,” (2) that he seems well acquainted with 
England and other countries, or—as another boy sug¬ 
gested—the writer had cither travelled himself or read 
widely, for he speaks of something “ customary in England, 
as well as in several other countries,” (3) his information 
is detailed, and he seems well informed as to the situation 
in England, as his reference to the counties of Kent, Essex, 
Sussex, and Bedford show, (4) he seems to be on the side 
of the nobles, as he says “ The evil disposed in these 
districts began to rise,” but at the same time he seems to 
know and appreciate the point of view of the peasants. 
About three of the boys made really silly answers, but the 
remainder worked out three or four of the points. Mr 
Keatingc managed to get a general inference : “ The 
writer was either an Englishman who had travelled abroad 
or a foreigner who had come to live in England. He may 
have been a man ot humble birth, who therefore knew the 
views ot the poorer classes, attached as a secretary to some 
noble house. He may also have been a priest.” If this 
intercnce was a spontaneous production of the boys, then 
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the form with which I took this extract failed, either from 
lack of practice or because they were not so well equipped 
mentally as Professor Keatinge’s. I am inclined to favour 
the first supposition, for when I put questions to them 
calculated to make them think along the right lines they 
managed to make a general inference which bore some 
resemblance to that quoted above. I think that some 
practice is absolutely essential before children can be 
expected to produce really good work. 

It is evident, then, that Professor Keatinge’s claims 
are not extravagant, but of course some training wi 
be necessary. There are a few obvious things which 
every child handling a document, however simple, must 
realize. He should, for instance, notice or try to find 
out the writer of the document, and be able from that fact 
to ascertain something of its value. A State document 
written up by a Clerk of Parliament is generally valuable, 
because unlikely to be biased ; a chronicle is important 
if it is contemporary, or if written near to the centre of 
things, such as London ; accounts of eyewitnesses are 
vivid, yet often defective, because so seldom really 
accurate. Having given children some such information 
as this to go upon, they are in a position to make some¬ 
thing of simple documents. They can extract internal 
evidence, for instance, compare and perhaps rationalize 
different conflicting accounts of characters or of events, 
and summarize the main points. All of these points 
Professor Keatinge suggests and illustrates. A few exer¬ 
cises are here added from personal experience. It is 
possible to begin this work about the age of twelve or 
thirteen, but in general it may be said that for this age 
documents will mainly be used as atmosphere, in t e 
ways suggested above. It is difficult to get exercises 
sufficiently simple, and at the same time worth toing. 
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the obscurity of the language and the unfamiliarity 
of the words involving a very great deal of explana¬ 
tion by the teacher. The following document, how¬ 
ever, might be used. 


Murder of Becket, as described by Grim 1 

Details of entry of knights, etc. Then the unconquered 
martyr, seeing the hour at hand which should put an end 
to this miserable life, and give him straightway the crown 
of immortality promised by the Lord, inclined his neck as 
one who prays, and joining his hands he lifted them up, 
and commended his cause and that ot the Church, to God, 
to St Mary and to St Denys. Scarce had he said the words 
than the wicked knight, fearing lest he should be rescued 
by the people, and escape alive, leaped upon him suddenly, 
and wounded this lamb who was sacrihccd to God on the 
head, cutting off the top of the crown, and by the same 
blow he wounded the arm of him who tells this. For he, 
when the others both monks and clerks fled, stuck close 
to the sainted archbishop, and held him in his arms till 
the one he interposed was almost severed. Then he 
received a second blow on the head, but still stood Arm. 
At the third blow he fell on his knees and elbows, offering 
himself a living victim, and saying in a low voice, “ For 
the name of Jesus and the protection of the Church, I am 
ready to embrace death.” Then the third knight inflicted 
a terrible wound as he lay by which the sword was broken 
against the pavement, and the crown which was large was 
separated from the head . . . 2 

Suitable exercises would be : 

(i) Explain whether you think this account is a good 
one, and say why. 

1 In giving this extract to a class one would, of course, omit the 
author’s name. 

a This extract is taken from R. B. Morgan and E. J. Bailey’s Readings 
in English History from Original Sonn es, vul. i (Blackie). 
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(2) Show whether this account is likely to be accurate. 

(3) Do you think the writer (a) knew Becket, ( b ) liked 

Becket ? 

For a class of fourteen and fifteen years the following 
might be used: 

Election Contest, 1784 1 

The candidates for this county have set an example of 
economy which other candidates would do well to follow, 
having come to an agreement on both sides to defray the 
expenses of their voters, but to open no houses for the 
entertainment of the rabble : a reform, however, which 
the rabble did not at all approve of, and testified their 
dislike of it by a riot. A stage was built, from which 
the orators had designed to harangue the electors. This 
became the first victim of their fury. Having very little 
curiosity to hear what gentlemen could say who would 
give them nothing better than words, they broke it in 
pieces, and threw the fragments upon the hustings. 

The following two exercises might be set on this 
extract: 

(1) What insight docs this extract give into elections 

in the eighteenth century ? 

(2) Write down the points mentioned which show that 

things were different from a modern election. 

With a class of seniors the work would be consider¬ 
ably more difficult, for it would involve a good deal of 
thought and skill, besides the deciphering of archaic 
language and spelling. The following exercise, how¬ 
ever, would be useful in showing the class how to weigh 
up different kinds of evidence. The special event around 

1 Extract from Cowper’s letter to the Rev. John Newton, April 26, 
1784. It is taken from Conper’s Letters (collected by T. Wright and 
published by Hoddcrand Stoughton, 1904), in the form given in American 
Independence and tl)e French Revolution , edited by S. E. Winbolt (Bell, 1912). 
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which these documents 1 centre is the treaty (January 
15, 1506) between Philip of Burgundy and Henry VTI 
for the removal of de la Pole trom Flanders, this treaty 
being made by Philip when he was wrecked off the 
English coast. 

Extract from the Grey friar s' Chronicle : 

Thys ye re the XV day of January at twelve of cloke at 
none rose soche a tempest of wynde tyll it was twelve at 
mydnyth that it blew downe tres and tyles ot howsys, and 
that same nyght, it blewe downe the weddercoke of 
Powlles Stcpuile the lengthe of the ende ot Powlles church 
into the syne ot the black egylle : at that time was lowe 
howses of bokebyndcres wher nowe is the scole ot Powles. 
And that same night was the Duke ot Burgone that was 
callyd Phyllype with hys lady and many shepes of hys, the 
wyche intendyd to a gone into Spayne to a bene crownyd 
kynge, but by tempest were drevyne to Porchemoth 
havyne, and soo the kvnge send many of the nobyll lordes 
and states of the realmc both sperituall and tcmporall to 
rcseve hym and all hys pepull and soo browte them to 
London : and there the kynge nobylly reseved them and 
made them grete chere and soo departyd them home 
agaync. And that same yere at that tyme was soch a sore 
snowc and a frost that men mvght goo with carttes over 
the Temsc. . . . And then it was agreed betwene the kynge 
and the duke of Burgone that Edmond de la Pole shulde 
be send home agaync and so he was. 

Extract from the Pasto/i letters : 

Ryght worschypfull masters, I recommend me unto you, 
certifying you that the Kynges Grace and the K.yng of 
Castyle mett this day at thre of the cloke, apon Cleworth 
Grcyn, II myllc owt of Wyndesowcr, and ther the Kyng 
reseyved hym in the goodlyest maner that even I sawe ech 
of them embraced oder-in-armys. To schew you the 

1 The three extracts arc taken from A. F. Pollard’s The Reign of Henry 
I'll from Contemporary \r.urres, vol. i (Longmans, 1913). 
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Kynges aparell of Yngland thus it was :—hys hors of bay, 
trappyd with nedyll warke. . . . 

When the Kynge rod forth to Wyndesower Castyle, the 
Kynge rode upon the ryght hand the Kynges ot Castylle : 
how be it the Kynges Grace offeryd hym to take hym 
upon the ryght hand, the whych he refusyd. And at the 
lightyng the Kyng of Castylle was of hys hors a good space 
or our Kyng was a lyght : and then the Kynges Grace 
offeryd to take hym by the arm the whych he wold not, 
but toke the kynge by the arm. Thys is as fer as I can 
schew you of this day, and when I know mor ye schall 
have knowledge. 

Extract from the Venetian Calendar—Quirini to the 
Signory of Venice: 

A messenger has now arrived, saying the kynge of 
Castile is still with the king of England, who has shown 
such kindness, made such entertainments and lavished so 
many honors on his guest that it would have been im¬ 
possible to do more. The kings of England and Castile 
nave concluded and proclaimed a new and very close 
alliance, which was ratified and sworn to at the altar. . . . 
The King of Castile has accepted the “ Garter ” from the 
King of England, and given the “ Fleece ” in exchange to 
the Prince of Wales. The King of Castile has sent Mons. 
de la Chau, his trusty privy councillor, to Flanders, for 
the purpose of removing hither the Earl of Suffolk called 
the “ White Rose ” in order to deliver him to the King 
of England. . . . Was extremely anxious to join the King 
of Castile, for the better performance of his duty to the 
State, but in the first place Falmouth is 250 miles distant 
and the road is represented as the worst possible. Again 
he is without horses . . . and in a very wild place which 
no human being even visits, in the midst of a most bar¬ 
barous race, so different in language and custom from 
the Londoners and the rest of England that they are as 
unintelligible to these last as to the Venetians. 

These exercises might be set: 

( x ) Say what you can about the writer of each extract 
from internal and external evidence. 
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(2) Write down the events described in what you assume 
was their proper order. . 

(,) Which extract would you say was (a) most strictly 
contemporary, (b) most valuable as evidence . 

There is no doubt that exercises such as these have 
their value, for any of them demands at least ingenuity, 
if not real mental skill and effort. Moreover, the child 
has to read the extract carefully, and to think about it, 
even in the simplest of the exercises given. That all these 
things arc good and useful no teacher would seriously 
challenge. But of course there arc difficulties, one of 
the chief being the choice of material, tor it is necessary 
for the extract given to contain tacts within the range 
both of the pupil’s interest and of his capacity. This 
is not always easy, nor is it easy to get really enlivening 
exercises. But the chief difficulty is undoubtedly that 
of time. Even granted that with continual practice boys 
and girls will be able to tackle any document quickly, 
yet much time is needed. This kind of work cannot 
be rushed ; the class must have time to read and reread 
the documents given, otherwise little will be gained trom 
them. Generally speaking, the best part of a 40-minute 
period would have to be given to any ot the exercises 
suggested above, and in some cases longer. If, then, 
documents arc to be used at all extensively a short period 
of history only can be covered. In many ways this may be 
an advantage, but, for myself, I should want a broader 
syllabus than this would allow. Protessor Keatinge s 
suggestions of a short period studied more fully with 
documents within the limits of a larger outline study 
answers very well, though in some cases even this will 
take up too big a proportion ot the allotted time. It is 
also possible to give a year to the study ot a shorter 
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period with documents—for instance, 1714-1815. Of 
one thing, however, I feel perfectly certain—that the 
exercise on the document should be used regularly, 
if only once a month or once a term. Apart from any¬ 
thing else, it brings an added variety into the work, 
which is of very great importance and which is often so 
difficult to get. 

Documents are now easily accessible to teachers in the 
form of collections. Copies of each series should if 
possible be in every history room library, and for some 
classes a source-book should be used regularly as a 
companion to the text-book, and so every child should 
have a copy. A few of the more useful collections arc 
given below: 

“ English History Source-books ” (Bell). Good for 
senior work. Rather difficult because of number of 
constitutional documents. 

English History illustrated from Original Sources (Black). 
Very good, especially for pupils of fifteen and six¬ 
teen. 

“ Illustrative History ” (Marshall). A scries of source- 
books on English history. Good for middle school 
work. 

Readings in English History from Original Sources (Blackie). 
English history from original sources—very good 
for younger children, from twelve years. 

Also the following: 

Keatinge, M. W., and Frazer, N. L. A History of 
England for Schools , with Documents , Problems , and 
Exercises (Black, 1911). 

Morgan, R. B. Readings in English Social History (Oxford 
University Press, 1921). Very good, especially for 
children of fifteen and over. 

Robinson, J. H. Readings in European History (Ginn, 
1904-6). Very good for seniors. 
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These collections of sources are undoubtedly useful, 
and it may often be found that any one book will provide 
just those documents which the teacher wants to bring 
before his pupil’s notice. In general, however, they will 
have to be supplemented, and in this case, if at all 
possible, cyclostyled copies should be given to each 
member of the class. It is only by seeing and reading 
the document for himself that the average child will really 
be able to make anything out of it. 

The use of original sources in school, then, depends 
very largely on the amount of time the history teacher 
feels he can spare, and how important he feels their use 
to be. Very few would substitute the study of sources 
for the text-book. Perhaps the best line to follow would 
be to use documents as much as possible to convey the 
general atmosphere of the time, and occasionally to intro¬ 
duce the exercises as well, not only to give variety to the 
work, but as some test of the ingenuity and discrimination 
of the children concerned. 
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CHAPTER XII 

LAST YEARS 

TN most of the preceding chapters we have been con- 

1 sidering mainly, though not entirely, P rob,cms * blch 
the teaching of history presents in the junior and nudd e 
school The suggestions given in many cases app y 
right through the school, but it will be obvious that a 
different treatment is necessary for the maturer min , 

as represented in the senior school. 

The divisions into junior, middle, and senior schoo , 
and the ages corresponding to these divisions, will vary a 
good deal from school to school, but in all those who are 
faking a public examination-/.*., those about smeen- 
and those beyond the examination are seniors, 
already discussed in some measure the problem of the 
publk examination. For most schools it is almost an 
Obligation to the parents that some examination will be 
passed by their children. The examination is, 
also the key to almost every door after school is over 
and so remains a necessity in the school-andIprob 
ably will do so for some considerable time, at a y 
untU our standards of ability and efficiency are changed. 
Since this examination must be taken and passe 
the age of sixteen, a year certainly must be 8‘ven up to « 
but not more than that. It is the tragedy of many of our 
schools that the pressure of examinations warps th 
whole syllabus and teaching. This is too often s ^ ^ 
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case of history. In my work I am constantly met by 
the challenge that such and such is impossible because of 
examination demands. I am quite sure, however, that it 
is possible for a good syllabus to be arranged, and for 
many and varied methods of instruction to be adopted, 
and still success in the inevitable examination to be 
achieved. It is more than likely that some changes of 
method will have to be adopted during the examination 
year; there will be more group lessons, since the syllabus 
is long and the time short; discussions will come in, but 
will have to be more limited in scope; documents, if 
used at all, will have to be treated somewhat summarily; 
dramatic readings, debates, expeditions, and suchlike will 
have to be relegated entirely to free time. This does not 
mean that these things are really * frills * and nothing else, 
but that in view of the emergency of the examination 
they have—reluctantly, it may be—to be put aside for 
the time being. How far this has to be done will largely 
depend on the ability of the class and on its size ; but for 
this one year the examination syllabus must be kept in 
mind more than anything else. Again I would reiterate 
that there is a definite obligation—a pledge. 

Having passed their examination safely at the age of 
sixteen or thereabouts, most boys and girls have one or 
two years still at school, and the question at once arises 
as to how these years should be employed. This will 
depend largely on the child, and on his future. Bearing 
this in mind, the children may be divided into various 
categories. There will be, first, the specialist in history, 
the boy or girl who will ultimately read history as a sub¬ 
ject at one of the universities, and who will make it the 
basis of his career; secondly, the specialist in some sub¬ 
ject other than history who also will go to the university, 
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but meantime wants to take some history because of a 
general interest in it; and, thirdly there are those who 
fre not specialists in any academic subject who are simply 
taking a general course, preparatory, maybe, for business 
for art, for journalism, for domestic science after school s 
over. These three groups include I think, all the people 
with which the history teacher will have to deal and for 

whom he will have to cater. 

Now, first of all a real attempt should be made to meet 

the needs of each of the three groups. This is, of course, 

not always easy if each group requires a distent syllabus 

and separate teaching, as is more than li e y, u 
adequately staffed should be able to provide for this 
Then, too, there should be no pressure brought to bear 
on anyone to take a second examination in his school 
caree/ unless that examination is absolutely necessary. 
As it Is, most children, having finished the S^ol Cer¬ 
tificate plunge headlong into preparation for the Highe 
Seal, s^ that the ifst two years, which might be so 
very fruitful from the point of view of general culture. 
Ire again circumscribed by a set syllabus in a few subject.. 
It is true that the syllabuses for all the Higher er 
are wider than those for the more elementary examina¬ 
tions but naturally an examination syllabus, however 
good, can hardly fit every individual’s need, and this is 
what should be provided for during these last years. In 
many schools, "especially smaller country secondary 
schools, where the staff is small and overworked, it is a 

common practice to compel all those r c ma ‘ nl "S 
after the School Certificate year to take the Higher Get 
tificate in one particular group of subjects .whether^he 
individuals are capable of it, or have any decided bent 
that way, or, in fact, mean to proceed to a university 
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all. The pressure, of course, really comes from outside 
influences. At some universities—as, for instance, at 
Bristol—the Higher School Certificate is accepted as the 
equivalent of Intermediate Arts, consequently exempting 
the student from a year’s work at the university, and to 
many this is obviously a serious matter. If by the taking 
of the Higher Certificate at school the parents are to be 
saved a year’s fees at the university, and the boy or girl 
will be finished a year earlier, there is little wonder that 
most who can choose the Higher Certificate, irrespective 
of its real educational significance for the child concerned. 
In my opinion a real attempt at reform should be made 
by all concerned in this matter. 

Since the regular advanced course of Higher Certificate 
cannot be adopted for everybody, what should take its 
place ? A few suggestions for each of the groups enu¬ 
merated above may be of value here, and in each case they 
are made from personal experience. It may be pointed 
out, however, that where they were in use—at Bedales— 
the staffing was adequate; there were two people in 
charge of the history, and occasional help was received 
from a junior mistress. 

To take, first, the history specialist. Here the boy or 
girl will almost certainly be taking an examination, prob¬ 
ably an entrance or scholarship examination, or maybe 
Higher Certificate. The advantage of the usual entrance 
and scholarship examinations in history over Higher 
Certificate is that they are considerably broader and more 
general, and allow of a very wide cultural course. 
(This, of course, would be obtained also by voluntarily 
enlarging the Higher Certificate syllabus for the one or 
two years it is used.) During these years courses in 
medieval and modern European history will certainly 
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be taken perhaps for the first time. English history, 
especially medieval, will be revised by being taken from 
other aspects than that already studied lower down in the 
school—as, for instance, from the constitutional pom 

of view. Some special period or aspect of * PJ ' 
be studied probably in connexion with original sources. 

Constitutional history should have an important place, 
especially that relating to the actual work-g 
stitutions our own and others, at the present time. A 

S5S-*-r—3 'e“: 

u ,h, of o’ •» 

for * good deal of »*«">>of to hi,,o„ 

to a very great extent. With one group 1 t^ember a 

study of modern social questions ^^ >1- 0 
the Copec Commission Reports, and using these repor 

as a basis, proved exactly what was wanted- 

Secondly, there is , slo[y 

subjects than history. Her neonlc 

must closely follow the needs and interests P P 

one line of study, or, on other hand -^he n ^ 
specialists. These people will be unlik y 
to do a great deal of work in history, but should gai 
much from general discussion and from private read ^ 
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Thirdly, there are the non-specialists—most probably 
the largest group in any school. These are the pupils 
who are not proceeding to a university, or who will not 
be making a special study of one subject if they do. They 
will be mainly those who are leaving school to enter 
business, or to take up such work as art, journalism, 
social work, and domestic science. There is very much 
to be said for giving to such people as broad and as 
general a course as possible, not necessarily in range of 
subject, but rather within the subjects chosen. The sub¬ 
jects chosen should, within reason, be those in which 
they are particularly interested, and the aim should be 
an all-round training and a general culture. So far as 
history is concerned, several courses suggest themselves 
at once. A course of world history, modern European 
history since 1878, a course in civics on the lines suggested 
in another chapter, economic history since the Industrial 
Revolution—subjects such as these are the kind which 
should be taken, and which I have found never fail to 
interest. 

There should be no attempt to keep these three groups 
of pupils rigidly apart; it would be foolish to duplicate 
classes or groups of any kind, certainly at this stage. It 
might be that the non-specialist and the specialist in a 
subject other than history would work together always, 
but naturally the non-specialist would be required to 
do far more work. Similarly, the non-specialist would 
join the history specialist from time to time. What 
this really comes to is that the syllabus for the post¬ 
examination period should be entirely elastic and that 
as far as possible each individual and his needs should 
be considered. 

The methods of teaching during these last years will be 
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considerably varied too. In 

large class, and should J be laid on reading 

to encourage wide and deep study, Y l 

guide the reading of these pupils; -ff ” ^ 

large towns the pubUc libraries should ^usedjy ^ 
older pupils to makeup any^defi-« y 1 ^ ch individual, 

actual record of reading » P i ect ure by members 

is a useful check for the teacher. The lecture oy 
of the class should also be frequently used 

boys and girls will have got ° ve ”X ^ moreover, 
they may have had a year or two earlier and m ^ ^ 

are perfectly capable of working (he c i ass . 

considerable detail and presenting and (he 

Naturally, if this method is care ^ t j, e burden 

subjects wisely allotted, a gre teacher’s 

of Instruction is entirely removed from tte * ^ ^ 

shoulders, and this alone ma es dnes a l re ady 

organization of the senior work along ^ wiU 

suggested. Some classes o t c 

be^given by the teacherforthe pointofjiew ^ _ 

maturer nund is a good thing possible, and 

they should, however, be as infer™l as pos . 

should call in the active co-operation ^ 
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Only occasionally should the lecture pure and simple 
be used. 

Much of the work with the specialists will consist of 
coaching, but of course this depends on the type of school 
and on the amount of time available. Small groups of 
three or four can really benefit very much from concen¬ 
trated work together. This method of work naturally 
puts a bigger strain on teacher and taught, but is extra¬ 
ordinarily useful in discussing the individual’s work, in 
criticizing books read, or in dealing with the more diffi¬ 
cult aspects of the syllabus. There is all the difference 
between cramming and coaching, but there is no doubt 
that in coaching small groups one covers the ground 
very much more quickly. 

It is perhaps a little invidious to discriminate between 
different ages, and to say that at this stage or at that 
children are more interesting or more amusing to teach. 
Each stage presents its own peculiar difficulties and in¬ 
terests, but I think for most history teachers the possi¬ 
bilities in advanced work can hardly be gainsaid. In the 
case of the younger teachers the difference in years between 
the senior pupils and themselves is comparatively little, 
and, in any case, by that time it is possible for the teacher 
to approach them as adults, to work with them, and to 
learn trom them. Professor Campagnac has said : 

A man who has really given a lesson has also received a 
lesson. What he presents to his pupils he is presenting 
afresh to his own mind : it is new to them, because it is 
in the main, if not wholly, unfamiliar to them, but it is 
also new to him because, being familiar to him, it reveals 
itself to him in a subtler and more intimate manner than 
ever before. 1 

C. T. Campagnac, Education, in its Rfl.ition to the Common Purposes 
of Humanity (Pitman, 1925). 
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This is certainly true. The teacher may often gain a 
real intellectual stimulus from his pupils indirectly, it 
may be, from the younger ones, but directly from the 
older. The actual working out of subjects together, 
the discussions ensuing, the differences and agreements, 
the enthusiasms for this and that aspect, the pooling of 
information gained—these, indeed, serve to enrich the 
teacher’s mind and, moreover, to keep alive in him not 
an easy thing always—that interest and enthusiasm in 
his subject without which no teacher can really teach. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE TEACHER 

I F a parent, or anyone unfamiliar with the modem 
school, should have read thus far in this book it may 
have occurred to him many times to ask, Where exactly 
does the teacher come in nowadays ? ” This question is 
certainly to the point, for the whole emphasis in modern 
teaching has quite changed; the child, and not the 
teacher, is the centre. This is true of any of the defi¬ 
nitely modern tendencies in education—the Montessori 
method, the Dalton Plan, the Play Way, the Project 
Method—and also, more generally, of all our modern 
schools. The teacher deliberately stands in the back¬ 
ground, while everything is done to allow the child 
to develop along his own particular line, to work out 
things for himself, to undertake more and more the 
whole business of learning. I do not wish here to 
justify or condemn, but simply to state what certainly 
exists. 

It is true, however, that many things are bound to 
remain in the teacher’s hands. He will be responsible 
for organizing his subject throughout the school, and for 
directing a good deal of it. In history, as has been shown 
elsewhere, the syllabus is a very important matter, so 
this problem of organization is a vital one. He will 
also have complete charge of the history room if there 
is one, and this alone gives enormous scope to anyone, 
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for in skilful hands the room may easily become the 
centre of the intellectual activity of a. large ' QU ”J" „ 
the school, in free time as well as m schonl hou^ 
In the history work, and in the school generally, th 

teacher may, further, do much to encourag, actlv ‘“ e 
from which not only the members of the school 
will benefit, but also indirectly the sub|ec itself 
through reaction from those taking part. Menuon has 
already been made of this. Here it need only be pointed 
out that the private talks and discussions the expedi¬ 
tions, the extra reading and handwork-all these things 
do need to be set going, even though direction' 
be left to others, and it is just here where the teacher 

C ° The teacher, then, is in the background but not out of 
the picture ; in many ways he is.considered far.more use 
ful than previously certainly by the pupils themselves 
His main work is that of adviser. When d.fficuffies 
arise in the work, inside or outside school, he can show 
how some means of solution may be found he w 
suggest the books most likely to give the "> fo ™ atl ° n 
required, and so on, through all the labyrinths where lus 

PU Ss W ome‘the hiTtory teacher of nowadays will .cm 
to have a very easy position, to others an .ncred.bly 
difficult one. Most older teachers whom I have met 
feel that with the passing or partial passing ha$ 

old straight oral lesson given every P c ^ 1() 

been lost, and they miss the contact that gave ffiem 

with their pupils. Whatever may be said for the old ^ 

systems, there is no shadow of ou t 1 k 
mind that it is infinitely easier nowadays te.lly to know 
one’s classes, to realize their difficulties, to sum up that 
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good and bad points, and to help them accordingly. 
It is inevitable, I think, that this should be so. The 
constant contact of teacher and pupil alone, solving 
this problem or that in the history room, must make 
for it. 

The demands on the teacher are far more than they 
would seem to be. He needs great vitality, energy, 
ordinary physical strength, not to mention much 
patience, tact, sympathy, and understanding, to keep 
going through a long day, perpetually questioned on 
this and that. Moreover, he also needs a wide and deep 
knowledge of his subject, a knowledge which can come 
only from constant reading and from attempting at least 
to keep up to date in what is being published. The 
methods he adopts will have to be progressive and 
varied; he must be continually experimenting, trying 
as far as he can to get just that device best suited at that 
particular time to the needs of the child or the class. 
Throughout this book I have made suggestions on many 
different ways and means, but I have deliberately refrained 
from giving any one priority of place, for there can be, I 
think, no one method of teaching any subject, certainly 
not such a subject as history, so wide and deep are its 
ramifications. There are many devices, as I prefer to 
call them, which the teacher may learn, and which will 
be of much value if he uses them aright, but he must 
make his own rules of procedure. Above all, he must 
just make it possible for history to give of its utmost to 
the children, and then I believe he need have no fear for 
the results. 

These are no small demands. Every teacher, it has 
been said, gives something of his life to his children. 
“ Je leur donne ma vie,” as Dalcroze put it. Yet, hard 
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and exacting as this may be the teacher does recdve 
something—much in fact—from those he teaches 
virtue not only goes out, but comes in ; he is enriched, 
and enriched just because of the closeness [ ° h] 
which the modern school system makes possible. 
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A COURSE IN BIOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN 
A COURSE IN « TQ NJNE yEARS 


Abraham 

Osiris 

Dido 

Pericles 

Camillus 

Hannibal 

Julius Caesar 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth 
Charlemagne 


Alfred the Great 

William the Conqueror 

St Bernard 

Henry II 

St Francis 

Joan of Arc 

St Louis of France 

Columbus 

Michelangelo 


APPENDIX II 

OUTLINE OF AN ORAL HISTORY LESSON 

The lesson, we may assume, is a first one on the reign of 
James I, the Tudor period having already been studied. The 
age of the class is fourteen. The matter here is arranged 
briefly under the actual points which would be brought out, 
the main problem being the religious settlement made by 
James I. The sources are taken from Puritanism and Liberty , 
one of the “ English History Source-books ” published by 
Bell. 

THE RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT MADE BY JAMES I 

I. Introduction 

First Point. Why did James come to the throne ? Who 
was he ? Simple table showing descent worked out 
on blackboard with help of the class. 

Second Point. His appearance. Show picture— e.g., por¬ 
trait by German artist in National Portrait Gallery, 
reproduced in Historical Portraits 1 (vol. iii, p. 34), or 
portrait at Hampton Court reproduced in Traill’s 
Social England (as frontispiece). Discussion of pic¬ 
tures. Any further information felt necessary given 
by teacher. 

Third Point. His early life up to that time—probably 
mainly given by teacher. 

Fourth Point. His ideas, and especially those on the 
Divine Right of Kings—the latter carefully explained 
by teacher. Extract giving James’s ideas on monarchy 

1 Historical Portraits (4 vols., Oxford University Press), chosen by 
Emery Walker, the lives by C. R. L. Fletcher and (part of vol. ii) H. B. 
Butler. 
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{Puritanism and Liberty p. 4 ) ^est'be^im Ae 

when a real discussion will be possible.) 

II The Religious Settlement 

The religious question brought to the front« once because 

of the Millenary Petition presented by the 

First Point ^hat were the religious^ ^ { 

W r-trRo m an P Ca.hoUcs and 

Puritans disappointed ? rnn fere nee. Called 

Second Point. The ^ 2 ?NUllenary Petition. What did 

ffiMtint 

Discus* 0 whethe^theit^"claims were reasonable, and 

ST « 

Fourth ^rm^^Co^rentr Given by 
teacher. Class make notes. 

(a) Elizabeth’s settlement maintainc . extract-) 

(*) Puritans harried out of the b d ; cd £'L-thcreforc 
W “^ Gunpowder 8 Plot-and therefore 

further persecution. 

(d) Authorized Version of Bible. 

The fourth point is, of co " r “» ^b^ofs^mich that 
must be driven home, since deals with i t himself, 

follows. In consequence the tcac note G f it, m 

K iving the class an opportunity for mak should 

their own words .in their 

GuntowdV^Plo^nd, too, some of^Puritans 

* ^wS mS’S be token in connexion with the 
settlement of the empire. 



APPENDIX III 

SPECIMEN ASSIGNMENTS 


The History of England from Roman Britain 

to 1485 

(Age, twelve and thirteen years) 

Assignment for Third Month: The Normans in England. 
Books used: R. B. Mowat, A New History of Great Britain , 
and H. R. W. Hall, Social Life in England. 

Reading: Mowat, pp. 41-57 ; Hall, pp. 52-68. 

Optional Reading : see IV. below. 

In reading notice: 

I. The Normans. Who they were and where they lived, 

and why they began to come to England. 

II. The Norman Conquest. (1) Note that the way 

had been prepared by Edward the Confessor. Who 
was he ? Where had he been educated ? What 
difference did tiffs make ? Notice the great increase 
of power of Earl Godwin and his family because 
of Edward’s incapacity. What good things did 
Edward do ? 

(2) Succession Conflict. Who were the claimants, and on 

what grounds ? Notice the work of Harold and of 
William up to this time. 

(3) William's Expedition. Notice that success was due 
chiefly to outside events— e.g. y expeditions of Harold 
Hardrada and Tostig. Note William’s systematic 
conquest of the country after the battle of Hastings. 

(4) Effects. This is very important. Make a list, and 

note especially effects on (a) land, (b) people, and 
(c) church. 
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in. The Norman Kings, 1066-n 53 - Find out what 
vou can about the following • j 

Domesday Book and its importanee. ? 

What exactly does this mean ? Henry 

courts and officials. , . G f 

(4) Stephen. His reign shows how bad the rule 

the baron might be. How . 

"• -stsft jss ‘a t5K5= 

ing subjects and work it out. Do as muc 
this as possible. 

(1) ( a ) Architecture. 

\b) Dress. 

(<r) Weapons and armour. 

( d) Ships. 

(2) Thf people and their occupations—the lord, the 
freeman—the villein and slave. 

It is part of this month’s work to find your own books 
illustrations and material. 

V Work to be done before the End of the Month. 

(i) 

the Norman Conquest make in England . 

See IV above. 

(3) Test. 
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SPECIMEN TESTS ON ONE MONTH’S WORK 

A. Test for Group studying Medieval European 

History 

(Age, thirteen to fourteen years) 

Book used: I. A. L. Plunket’s Europe in the Middle Ages. 

(1) Who were the Seljuk Turks? Show how far they 
were responsible for the Crusades. 

(2) Take any one Crusade and say who led it, what happened 
(briefly), and the result. 

(3) Explain what was meant by “ investiture ” and why 
people quarrelled about it. How was the question finally 
settled ? 

(4) Why did Henry II quarrel with Becket ? What was 
the result ? 

(5) Give a list of important things which Philip Augustus 
did for France. 

B. Test for Group 1 studying English History 

1714-1815 

(Age, fourteen and a half to fifteen and a half years) 

A’s use documents from volume of English History Source- 
books. 

Month's work covered: the American Revolution. 

(1) Explain the significance of the following: 

(a) “ She will not suffer her colonies to work in these more 
refined manufactures ... but insists upon their purchas¬ 
ing of her merchants all goods of this kind.” 

1 The class was divided into two groups, A and B. Each group had 
its own text-book. More difficult work was given to group A. 
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(b) “ I love the Americans, because they love liberty, and I love 
them for the noble efforts they made in the last war. 

(r) “When did England see two whole armies lay down their 
arms and surrender themselves prisoners . 

(2) Say who the following were and what they did: Corn¬ 
wallis, Rodney, Lord George Germain. 

(3) Write notes on Saratoga, the old colonial system, the 

Boston Tea-party, armed neutrality. 

(4) Write out the name, date, and terms of the treaty which 

ended the American War. . , . • 

(5) What were the results of the American War {a) in 

Ireland, (b) in France ? 

(6) Explain how the following were founded, and say u hat 
were their main characteristics: Massachusetts, lrginia, 

G< (7) 8 Write briefly the chief events leading to the outbreak 
of war. 

A’s do questions (1), (3), (4). 0 )> an< ^ (**)• 

B’s do questions (2), (3), ( 4 )> 0 )> anc * ( 7 )- 
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